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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT T0 ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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Agriculture. 


“JHE SEED THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
CROP. 








nce of The Progressive Farmer. 

eg present time there is a 
great amount of discussion among 
farmers generally relating to the 
question of the merit and vitality of 
the supply of seed corn requisite for 
the 1902 corn crop. Naturalists 
agres that throughout the entire 
vegetable kingdom the quality and 
vitality of the seeds largely bounds 
the possibilities of grain production. 
In other words the seed is the origi 
nal superstracture of crop produc- 
tion. A stalk of corn is merely the 
germ of & grain of corn unfolded by 
nature's processes. 

As good seed corn (good both in 
preeding and vitality) is without 
question, by far the most important 
plank in the preparatory foundation 
for a good corn crop, it naturally 
follows that good seed is the most 
important question to be considered 
when making preparations for each 
crop. 

After many years of practical 
field experience as a cereal breeder, 
the writer has become convinced that 
the average annual loss occasioned 
by poor seed corn throughout the 
corn States, is responsible to a much 
greater degree than most farmers 
imagine, for our disgracefully low 
average yield, less than 30 bushels 
per acre. 

LOSS BY UNEVEN STANDS OF CORN. 

The wideawake traveler while 
passing numerous fields of corn 
throughout the great corn belt of 
the central North, is very forcibly 
impressed with the greatly decreased 
yield of corn which farmers annually 
sustain by securing stands in part 
too thick andin part too thin, due 
toan imperfect understanding rela- 
tive to the vigor and vitality of their 
seedcorn. According to the writer's 
observation and experience, the most 
fruitful cause of the annual supply 
of poor seed corn in some portions, 
orin many portions of the country, 
throughout the great corn belt, is 
the inherent organic weakness of the 
germ of the kernel, due to a great 
degree to barrenness—degeneracy. 

The kernels of a degenerate vari- 
ety of cora (other cereals as well) 
naturally have weak germs and are 
incondition to become easily affected 
by extremes of weather and soil, both 
before and after planting. Other 
very active causes of low germinat 
ing power in seed corn, is a mistaken 
idea of many farmers, that large 
eared, large growing sorts of corn 
are the largest grain yielders. While 
in fact, the Illinois Agricultural Ex. 
periment Station, after exhaustive 
variety tests covering many years, 
has proved that the largest average 
yield of merchantable shelled corn 
per acre is produced by medium- 
sized, early-maturing corn. And 
the writer will add that this is also 
his experience in the corn field. 

DANGER OF POOR SEED THIS YEAB. 

All fields of corn which during the 
Severely hot weather of the past 
Summer, had their tassels and silks 
badly sunburned, denote that « large 
per cent. of the individual stalks in 
Such fields, owing to the continuea 
absence of well directed breeding 
Pressure during past years, have a 
8reatly leasened degree of constitu 
tonal vigor. By reason of sach con- 
ditions they are unfitted to produce 
Satisfactory yields, even during tie 
most favorable years. If your crop 
ofcorn during the year 1901 had a 
large per cent. of burren stale in it 
then, as fully 40 per cent. of all the 
pollen which shared in pollenizinz 
®ven the best ears, was barren pollen, 
1t naturally follows that through 
the sheer force of heredity, there 
Will also be an unusually large per 
‘ent. of barren stalks in all 1902 
fields planted with such seed. If 
your 1901 corn crop was badly 
«{hicted with barrenneas, it denotes 
that the variety of corn you have 
been Stowing is far along in the path 
of degeneracy. In such case it will 
be greatly to your advantage in dol- 
lars 4nd cents, as concerned in the 
Yield of your 1902 corn crop, to change 
your seed corn, by securing seed 
Which has been grown under differ- 
®nt climatic and soil conditions, and 





which has been grown from highly- 

bred seed, which is very free from 

the ourse of barrenness and its train 

of attributes. 

HOW TO MAINTAIN THE VITALITY OF 
YOUR SEED CORN. 

By securing a medium sized vari- 
ety of corn that will be reasonably 
sure of maturing a good grade of 
merchantable corn (and seed of the 
greatest vigor and vitality) during 
average years followed up by the 
practice of selecting each subsequent 
year’s supply of seed from a field in 
which you have carefully cut out all 
barren and diseased stalks before 
they formed their pollen, and by 
storing each year's supply of seed in 
adry, airy place, you will not only 
be reasonably sure of a first-class 
supply of seed, but you will secure a 
considerably larger yield, of a much 
better grade of corn. This alone 
should increase your average yield 
more than 15 bushels per acre. 

Then by being sure that you are 
planting seed from a_highly-bred 
variety which has been bred very 
free from the curse of barrenness 
and its attendant degeneracy—dry 
rot, smut, indolence, disease, and 
genaral organic langor, you will 
without doubt increase your yield 
another 15 bushels per acre. 


J. C. SUFFERN. 
Piatt Co., Ill. 
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HARRY FARMER’S TALES. 


LVII. 
Uorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

The high price of eggs has put 
people to thinking up some plan to 
make the hens lay more during tne 
months of November and December. 
When eggs are worth at the country 
store from 18 to 20 cents per dozen, 
and very scarce at that, it should 
stimulate us to greater efforts. Mary 
Jane has hada plenty for home use 
and sells some every few days; 
sold enough tosupply us with Christ- 
mas goods. 

You must not think this just luck, 
but simply the result of 

PROPERLY FEEDING THE HENS. 

It is just the harvest of what we 
sow. it takesa certain amount of 
different materials to produce an 
egg. You cannot produce eggs from 
corn and nothing else. An egg con- 
tains but little fat, the thing that 
corn produces most of. Now if you 
feed hens exclusively on corn and 
not allow them any other food, even 
if they are laying well, they will 
stop inashort time. The combs of 
many hens havea bright color and 
look the very picture of health, but 
they do not lay. A close examina- 
tion will show that they are very 
fat. 

Some one is asking himself, ‘‘What 
must I do?’’ Here is what one farmer 
did: He gave his hens some Epsom 
salts and stopped giving them so 
much corn, so that they had to hustle 
around the farm after something to 
eat They had to hunt bugs, worms 
and grass seeds. This required a 
great deal of scratching, furnishing 
the proper exeroise, and gave thema 
balanced ration. 

HOW HARRY'S CHICKENS ARE FED. 

Mary Jane took the small bones 
from pigs’ feet and, instead of throw- 
ing them away for somebody's old 
suck egg dog to eat, gave them t» 
her hens. The best poultry raisers 
say that bone is the ideal food > 
prodace eggs. When the pigs «re 
slaughtered all the s raps and blood 
are given to the hens. During the 
very cold weather oats (sheaf outs) 
are given in the morning, whicn the 
hens scratch in aliday. Some times 
cow peas are fed the same way. It 
is nice to see the hens take a pod and 





thresh the peas out. In the late | 8* 
afternoon, just a little before sun | 


set, a feed of whole corn is given. 
You ses all thease things are found 
on every farm. It is not necessary 
to send away to get the high-priced 
feeds advertised, when you have the 
same ingredients or can raise them 
at home. 

Egg farming is very profitable, but 
to feed a large number of hens which 
only lay 7-cent eggs is not. 

Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co, N. C. 


Teacher—‘Jobnny, you may de- 
fine the first person.’’ Johnny— 
‘‘Adam.”’ 


VEGETABLE MATTER IN THE FARM. 

Dr. J. B. Hunnioutt, several of 
whose letters on the importance of 
better soil tillage have appeared in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FaRMER, writes in 
the Southern Cultivator as follows: 

Now, while the long nights are 
upon us, isa good time to plan for 
our future farming operations. Our 
Success in the long run depends upon 
the planning we do. Of course our 
reading and discussions with other 
farmers wili help usin making our 
plans wisely. Successful farming is 
not the result of accident or haphaz- 
ard. Long and careful thought is 
necessary to settle upon the wisest 
ways and best methods. Very, very 
many things come into the plans of 
the man who gets well paid for his 
sweat and toil. 

Science and experiment have done 
and are doing much to assist us in 
this great work. But nature’s ways 
are often so very simple that we are 
slow to learn them because they are 
simple. We are looking for some- 
thing very difficult. Failing to find 
that we entirely overlook the plain 
and simple plans by which nature’s 
great works are done. 

HUMUS 

This substance is essential to suc- 
cessful farming. If this is deficient 
the crop is disappointing. If it is 
plentiful a good crop grows even 
though the soil seemed otherwise 
sterile. 

Exactly whatitis would be hard 
to explain. Itis, perhaps, easier to 
tell whence it comes and what it does. 

Vegetable matter decaying in the 
soil will produce something that 
darkens the color and improves the 
texture of the soil. At the same 
time it greatly increases the power 
of the soil to hold moisture and to 
absorb heat from the sunshine. 
Thus the soil will be warm earlier in 
spring. This is often the turning 
point in a crop. 

The earth, being more porous, will 
drink in the rain water and prevent 
washing, and at the same time the 
surplus water will sink rapidly be 
low and leave the upper soil in a fine 
condition for work, for early plant- 
ing and for zration. 

So, in this way the humus greatly 
helps the work of dissolving the 
mineral elements of plant food 
ready for use. This is perhaps its 
most important function. This work 
seems to be almost entirely sus- 
pended in fields where there is no 
humus. But itis very active where 
there is plenty of humus. 

This seems to be the ultimate prin- 
ciple which starts the dormant seed 
into active life. If this is true then 
we cannot be too careful to do every- 
thing in our power to increase the 
quantity of humus in our farms. 

USING VEGETABLE MATTER 

The question then is, What can 
we do? We can look after the vege- 
table matter that is in our reach. 
We can grow more of it and be more 
careful to putitinto the soil. We 
can cease to burn the grass and 
stubble and leaves and brush and 
straw and everything else that will 
burn. We can distribute these 
various kinds of waste to better 
purpose and turn them into the 
thirsty soil with more care. 

A few oak leaves buried in a fur- 
ro v will often more than double the 
crop of sweet potutoes. The same is 
trae, if we puta little wheat or oat 
strawin the furrow with the Irish 
potatoes. 





Maicting is helpful to very many 


| crops because the rot ing of the bot 
|tom of the vegetable matter used | 
|greatly increases the humus in the | 


oil 


If we utterly dostroy the fertility | 
| af a piece of land, so that it refuses 
| to make a crop, and then let the land | 


alone, nature at once seeks some 
form of vegetation, which will grow 
and fall and rot. This soon restores 
the fertility to the exhausted soil. 

FEEDING CATTLE AND SAVING MANURE. 


We can greatly increase the profit | 


and promptness of the process by 


feeding many kinds of vegetation to | 
The cattle will grow, make | 
beef, milk and butter, and then give 


cattle. 


us the refuse from their own bodies, 
so mixed with the refuse of the food, 





that the manure is worth as muchas | from 


if we had put the whole upon the 
land. 

No matter how it is used so it is 
all saved and used. 

As we have so often said before, 
the profitin using commercial fer- 
tilizers is very much greater on land 
well supplied with rotting vegetable 
matter. The humus makes the 
plants hungry for potash and phos. 
phoric and ammonia. If these are 
then supplied we not only get a good 
growth but a fine yield in fruit. 
Good winter work can be done in 
hauling in all available leaves, straw 
and such like, and using it in bedding 
and then, after catching the liquid 
manure from the animals, carefully 
distributing it upon the fresh-plowed 
and harrowed fields. Such work 
will pay in the next season’s crops 
and in the permanent upbuilding of 
the farm. 

Peas, clover, beans and such crops 
help to create humus, and this in- 
creases the fertility of the farm. 


——— 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Although the leaders in modern 
scientific agriculture tell us that 
specialization must become more and 
more the feature of farming in the 
future, it must be impressed upon 
the average farmer that he has to 
take this advice in a modified form. 
Some sections of the country are 
learning that specialization in farm- 
ing or horticulture is dangerous, for 
when disaster comes to that region 
everything is ruined. The South 
raised nearly all cotton at one time, 
and lost heavily every year that the 
crop was too large or it failed to pro- 
duce a fair yield. Now farmers 
raise other things beside cotton in 
the South, and they are doing better 
in their diversified farming than 
ever before. By not pinning all their 
faith to one crop they are pretty 
sure of something for the year’s out- 
lay of time and labor. Likewise the 
farmers of Florida, while still rais- 
ing oranges, do not exclude other 
crops, but year by year they are in- 
creasing the variety of their fruits 
and truck vegetables. In other 
words, the man who puts all his eggs 
in one basket may sooner or later 
lose all in one accident. 

Specialism in farming is needed up 
to the point of knowing all there is 
to be known concerning une, two or 
three crops. That is the specialism 
we want on all farms to-duy, whether 
they are inthe North, South, East 
or West. The farmer who oan raise 
the finest possible crop of wheat or 
corn, breed excellent sheep, cows, or 
pigs and adda small fruit or vege 
table garden to the pluce knows well 
that he has provided against ordi- 
nary accidents of weather, drought 
and insects. Itis not too much to 
ask any tarmer to study three crops 
like these so that he can excel in all. 
He may make one his special hobby 
and oarry it toa degree of success 
that will overshadow all others, but 
he needs a sheet anchor to windward 
that may come into save him in 
time of astorm. Drifting from une 
crop to another is one of the worst 
practices so prevalent in most purts 
of the country. We heard of some- 
body else striking it exceptionally 
rich in sume crop we have not oulti- 
vated, and forthwith we abandon 
crops which we know something 
about and try the new with which 
we have had no experience. Natur 





|ally we fail to attaia expected re- 
| sulis, and the next year another re 
| pore of somebody else's success with 
|unother crop stimulates us to imi 
tute him. Thus we may abandon 
one crop after another, and reach 
out for vain things 
ceed in this way becuuse the know! 
edge which we purchase with expe- 
rience is lost each year, and hence 


we makenoadvancement. We must | 


| 
| 


|pin our faith to a few crops, and 
| make them our specialties, studying 
|them in the lightof modern knowl- 
|edge and personal experience which 
will enable us to improve a little 
| each year. A. B. BARRETT. 
Minnesota. 


| Clover shades the soil and thus re- 
|tains its moisture. It roots deep 
‘and thus breaks up the soil for the 
‘reception of fertilizing elements 
| the atmvusphere. 
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NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I met Mr. Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, yesterday and asked 
him what he thought of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition. 
“Grand! grand!’’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
never saw its equal. It was not the 
size of the show that appealed to me 
but the immense number of pure- 
bred animals, every one of which 
possessed exceptional merit. My 
only regret was thatI did not have 
more time to study them. Cattle, 
sheep, swine, every department was 
filled and everywhere the same per- 
fection of the breeders’ and feeders’ 
art was evident.”’ 

In reply to my inquiry as to what 
was the chief lesson to be learned 
from the show, the Seoretary said 
that from his standpoint ‘‘the pre- 
eminent practical ability of the 
Station men’’ was most notable 
and gratifying. “It has been ous 

tomary in the past,’’ he continued, 
‘for the farmers and breeders to re 

gard the scientific men in charge of 
the agricultural experiment stations 
a8 more or less visionary and im 

practical, up in the olouds, so to 
speak, but the Station men brought 
their fat stock into the ring and 
beat the practical feeders and breed- 
ers at theirown game and demon- 
strated beyond any question of a 
doubt that their methods were as 
correct from a practical as from a 
scientific standpoint.”’ 

The fears felt for 

THE FUTURE OF THE POTATO, 
owing to the fact that it has for so 
long been ouitivated exclusively 
from ‘‘eyes’’ and sot from seed, have 
been increased by news received 
from France describing a new potato 
disease that is ravaging the fields 
there. It is well known that all 
plants propagated by the above 
means gradually lose their vigor and 
in time—after a century or two—be- 
come so emasculated that they lose 
the power of producing seed and be- 
come subject to diseases that would 
not have affected them during the 
days of their pristine vigor. The 
disease now ruining the plants in 
France is said to be identical with 
that which once attacked tomatoes 
andegg plantsin this country, but 
which was then resisted by the po- 
tato, which now, in France at least, 
seems to have become subject to it. 
The only remedy so far found is to 
revert to seeding—a difficult task, 
in view of the fact that not one po- 
tato plant in a hundred now matures 
its seed. 

SEED FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
getting ready to distribute some of 
the several carloads of foreign seeds 
received last season from the Medi 
terranean countries and the Trans 
Caspian region. In the ‘‘oradle of 
the world’’ the Department explor- 
ers found many curious plants, 
grown by the natives from time im- 
memorial. Atany rate the Dapart- 
partment and the experiment sta- 
tions are testing a large number of 
new species as well as supposed im 
proved varieties of some of our 
staple crops. 

ROTATION OF CROPS 

Crp rotation bas long been recog- 
nized as a firat principle of farming ; 
but the reasons for such benefits and 
the best systems to be followed have 
been studied on!y in recent years. 
The Department of Agriculture and 
many of the experiment statio: 8 
have been carrying on some inter- 





We caunot suc- | 
| rotation are the maintenance of fer- 
tility with the continued production | 
of crops and the increase in product | 


esting work alony this line. The ob- 
jects to be attained ina system of 


iveness of naturally poor or of worn 
out soils. 

The reasons for rotating crops are 
stated to be as follows: 
| All plants do not draw to an «qual 
| extent extent upon the manurial in- 
gredients of the soil. 
| They send their roots to different 
| depths and have a different colvent 
action upon the constituents they 
reach. 


| By rotating crops insect enemics 
| are more apt to be dispersed. 


Fungous diseases may also be ma- 
terially reduced. 

Weeds are more readily eliminated, 
the soil is maintained in good tilth, 
the humus compounds of the soil in- 
creased, and the work of the farm 
more easily distributed. 

Any scheme of rotation should 
have the growing of at least ons 
leguminous crop in its plan. By this 
means large gains of nitrogen may 
be made from the air. Potash and 
phosphoric acid, unless already in 
the soil, must be supplied by com- 
mercial fertilizers. In the case of 
very poor soil it is not advisable to 
remove the crops unless the manure 
is returned until a fair state of fer- 
tliity has been reached. Stook rais- 
ing, dairying, and poultry raising 
are profitable lines of agriculture to 
carry on ina scheme for improving 
the fertility of poor soils. <A rota- 
tion for dairy farms recommended 
by the New Jersey Station consists 
of 

(1) Field corn, seeded to crimson 
clover in July or August. 

2. Crimson clover followed by 
fodder corn, land seeded to winter 
rye. 

3. Rye fodder, followed by oats 
and peas, seeded to red clover and 
timothy, and 

4. Hay. A three-year rotation for 
the South recommended by the- 
Louisiana Station is (1) corn; (2) 
oats, followed by cow peas; (3) cot- 
ton. 

‘A scheme of rotation suited to any 
individual case cannot be laid down. 
It will depend upon the soil, climate, 
market and to some extent on the 
season. 

A. B. Marriort, 

Washington, D. C. 





WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED. 


Asked by the News and Observer 
for a Thankegiving sentiment, Mr. 
O. W. Blacknall, of Vance county, 
sent this: 

Not within living memory has 
nature been eo unkind to her chil- 
dren in North Carolina as in this the 
first year of the 20th century. Yet 
we may be thankful that she hap 
taught us, by a cruel drubbing, it is 
true, but in the only way in which 
man, the only dunce in her school, 
is ever taught anything—four in- 
valuable lessons : 

1. That reckless deforestation is 
suicide. 

2 The imperative need of an effi- 
cient system of terracing to prevent 
soil erosion by means of which vastly 
more fertility is annually lost in the 
State than the value of ail the com- 
meroial fertilizers bought ; and which 
would within ten years double the 
value of all the hilly or even rolling 
arable land in North Caaolina. 

3. The futility of overcropping 
and undercultivating. 

4. The unwisdom of single crop- 
ping—of putting all the eggs in one 
basket. 


ee ee 
PROFIT IN PECANS. 

The only drawback is the rather 
long time required to bring a grove 
into bearing. The trees are healthy 
and long lived, and produce abund- 
ant crops when of sufficient age. It 
has been found possible to success- 
fully top-work trees, even of consid- 
erable size, by summer budding, 
which is the best and cheapest way 
to establish groves of named vurie- 
ties. The continued planting of 
pecans is heartily recommended. The 
ordinary distance for planting, 40 to 
50 feet each way, is so great that 
while the trees are young they will 
interfere but little with the use of 
the land for other purp ses —Direotor 
W. C. Stubbs, Louisiana Experiment 








Station. 


A 
Iknowa number of farmers who 
haul their manure out and putitin 


|small piles on the plowed ground, 


where they leave it until they are 
ready to harrow, when it is scat- 
tered I think this is a mistake, for 
the ground under the heaps gets 
more fertility than it needs, at least 
if there is rain, while the re-t of the 
ground does not get its just share. 
I get good results from manure by 
scattering on clover sod just after 
the clover is cat for hay, where I 
leave it till spring, then plow for 
oora or potatces.—D R. Butler, 
Kirkman, Pa. 
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‘ “THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUOATION- 
al INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
"OUNT TO ALL OTHER OONSIDERATIONS 
w State Pouicy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
jlatform it shall rise or fall. Serving 

ao master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
. ue to the instincts, traditions and 
aistory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
1 matters relating specially to the 
freat interests it represents, it will 
qpeak with no uncertain voice, but 
, will fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
‘from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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lic ma 
apy rinciples, etc..—in short, an 
discussed in an all-roun and family news- 
paper: Communications should free trom 
personalities and party abuse. Basen 








_& THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

We live in deeds, not vears; in 
thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures ona dial. 

We should count time by heart 
throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best. 


—Philip James Bailey. 





The **Good Roads Train”’ will visit 
Raleigh, February 10th. We suppose 
that a state Good Roads Convention 
will be held at the same time. We 
should encourage every movement 
looking to the improvement of our 
highways, for there is probably no 
matter so closely affecting the public 
welfare in which as little progress 
has been made in the last half 
century. ‘ 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


Moat of the County Alliance meet- 
ings will be held this week. No dele 
gate should fail to attend, for good 
well-attended, businesslike meet- 
ings here at the beginning of the 
year will greatly stimulate and en- 

_ Courage all friends of the Order. 

Again, let each delegate resolve 

- not to be satisfied with a formal, 

. “out-and-dried'’ session doing only 
-routine woik. Discuss plans for in- 
creasing interest in Sub. meetings, 
and onlarging the membership. Take 
ap point by point the subjects men- 
tined in Bro. Parker's excellent cir- 

. Giilar to County Seoretaries and dis- 
cuss them. 

Finally, see that on some one is 
laid the responsibility of sending a 
report to THz PROGRESSIVE FaRMBR— 
mot @ mere outline of routine work 
@gniy, but a report of views as to 
what oan or should be done to build 
ap the Order and promote its work. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 





Among dur December articles no 
othera attracted so muoh attention 
as Mr C. 8S. Wooten's ‘Life on the 
4Old Plantation,'’’ and Mr. O. W. 
Blacknall'sartioles on terracing. In 
talking with our readers in the last 
few weeks, we have heard Mr. 
Wooten's articles very highly 
praised. We should be glad if he 
would write again of those old days 
he has so skiltully pictared. 

Mr. Blacknall's terracing articles 
have awakened new interest in 
one of the most neglected of import- 

‘ ant farm questions. One Wake 
county reader says: ‘You have 
never printed a better article than 
Mr. O W. Biacknall's letter on ter- 
racing in your issue of Deo. 24th. I 
hope you wili get our people to 
thinking more about that important 
subject.’ By the way, we have a 
short rejoinder from Mr Coolman 
which will appear next week, and we 
hope that Mr. Blackuall and others 
will discass the question further in 
our ovlamns 


SCRAPS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


One reader wishes to know of 
whom he can obtain the Agricultural 
Department Year Book. He should 


_| apply to his Representative in Con- 


gress. 
~ . . * * 


An Edgecombe county correspond- 
ent of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
writes us as follows regarding a book 
that we wish to join him in com- 
mending to our readers: “I have 
just been reading ‘Black Beauty,’ a 
book ot horse talk. I think that 
everybody that handlesa team ought 
to read it and then be made to heed 
it. In many sections more money is 
lost every year by mistreatment and 
starving of horses than is spent for 
schools. Let every horse owner 
read ‘Black Beauty.’’’ We may add 
that the book is sold at prices ranging 


from 15 cents to one dollar per copy. 
s a * e * * 


A Rockingham county correspond- 
ent writes : 

‘'T received a sample copy of your 
paper several weeks ago and noticed 
that there were several books adver- 
tised in it and priced, including THE 
PROGRESSIVE FaRMER. Will you 
kindly send me another sample copy 
and mark the one in your opinion 
that will suit me best? I am running 
a dairy farm and market garden and 
want all the information on these 
subjects possible. Isome times have 
a sick cow and don’t know what to 
give her; so would like to know 
something of how to treat in such 
cases. I will also have to practice 
feeding my cows in summer to some 
extent, instead of grazing altogther. 
I have some experience, but am not 
a professional, and want all the ideas 
I can get, and so am going to com 

mence the new year by taking THE 


* 


.| PROGRESSIVE FARMER. I got a great 


deal of help from our Agricultural 
Experiment Station.”’ 

We always gladly welcome let- 
ters of this kind and, upon receiving 
this, wrote our correspondent that 
he needed Hoard’s Dairyman and 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, both of 
which we send one year for $1.85, 
the regular price being $2. Dr. 
Burkett’s articles on dairying will 
help this inquirer, and the Doctor 
will also answer any questions sent 
us regarding ocattle,or other live 
stock. (Let us repeat just hore that 
we are always glad to receive such 
inquirics, and thatin each case the 
request for information will have 
the attention of an authority upon 
the subject treated.) Our friend 
should also have a copy of Kille- 
brew’s ‘‘Grasses and Forage Crops,”’ 
advertised on page 8. 

* 


* * * * * 


It isa genuine pleasure to receive 
good-natured criticism and sugges- 
tions for improvement from readers 
of THz PROGRESSIVE FARMER; we re- 
gret that there are not more letters 
of this class. One for which the 
writer has our thanks follows: 

“Some time ago you requested 
your subscribers to let you know of 
any changes in your paper which 
they thought desirable If you 
find it practioable to do so, it 
would be helpful to your readers if 
you were to indicate, at the upper 
left hand corner (in the old English 
style) the subject of which the para 
graph treats Few of us are willing 
to read a letter of half a column or 
more just to see if there is in it any 
thing of interest to us. Pleasemake 
the change if you well can. Your 
editorials are on matters of general 
interest to citizens of the country. 
I enjoy your censures of wrong (as, 
for instance, the indecency and vul- 
garity at our State Fair) and your 
commendaticn of the good, whether 
of people or things. Especially do I 
love to read of the good and wise 
deeds and sayings of our public ser- 
vants, judges and others "’ 

This suggestion, received several 
weeks ago, we regarded as very good, 
and while it was not convenient to 
adopt the exact form asked for, the 
spirit of the request has been put 
into effect. That isto say, while it 
would be difficult to indicate the sub- 
jects treated in ‘‘the upper left hand 
oorrers of paragraphs,’’ we have, 
since receiving this letter, given 
more attention to the headings and 
sub-heals of articles. All long ar- 
ticles we shall endeavor to divide 
according to the subjects treated, 
indicating each of the more import. 
ant divisions by «a small cap sub- 
head. 

Bat we publish this friend's letter, 
not so much to explain his sugges- 
| tion as to give us the opyortunity of 


saying that such criticisms are 
| always 





heartily welcomed. The 


| editor widhes to co-operate with his 
| readers in making THE PROGRESSIVE 
‘Farmer of the greatest possible ser 
| vice to its constituency. 


A MOTTO FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Atter considering all the. verses 
that have occurred to us, including 
some from the great masters, we 
we have found none that we regard 
as so worthy of commending to our 
readers as a New Year’s motto as 
these four lines from some forgotten 
singer : 

“If a cobbler by trade, I'll make it 
my pride 

The best of all cobblers to be; 
And if only a tinker, no tinker on 

earth 

Shall mend an old kettle like me.”’ 


Here, we believe, is the philosophy 
that we all need—the teaching that 
"tis the doing, not the deed’’ that 
is most worthy of thought; that it 
is not the magnitude of the task, but 
doing it well that is most to be ad- 
mired. 

The world would be immeasurably 
happier were each of us to realize 
that it is notin doing deeds that at- 
tract public notice or applause, but 
in doing our best in our own sphere, 
whatever that may be, that true 
happiness and nobility is found. 
Half the failures that our young 
men make are due to nothing else 
than the delusion thatif they had 
important duties, responsible posi- 
tions, they would do their work 
well, but that tasks of less import- 
ance may be slighted. These are 
the young men that never rise above 
menial positions and go down to 
their graves complaining of hard 
luck. 

It is the young man who realizes 
that no task is so unimportant as to 
admit of poor work who is in train 
ing for more important duties and 
who wins the confidence and help of 
strong men who have learned that 
‘in no artis it ever safe for a man 
to fall below the best that is in him.”’ 
Not all of us may choose our tasks 
for the New Year. ‘‘The Master of all 
Good Workmen’”’ sets them for us 
and they are notalways to our liking. 
But with whatever materials or tools 
He gives us, it isin our power to ‘‘be 
faithful in these things,’’ and win 
the praise, ‘‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant,’’ that He gives to 
worthy workers whether the task be 
large or small. 

Even if doing well these smaller 
tasks did not mean promotion to 
nobler work, (as it almost invariably 
does) the effort would still be worth 
the making for the peace and joy 
that faithful work gives the laborer 
himself. The approval of one’s own 
conscience and judgment outweighs 
the plaudits of the multitude, and it 
has always been true, as Shakespeare 
taught, that while ‘‘’tis not in mor- 
tals to command success,’’ itis nobler 
to deserve it—as does every man 
who “acts well his part,’’ however 
humble that part may be. 





IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


FARM ARTICLES 


On page 1 we are printing the first 
of another series of articles on corn- 
raising, written by Mr. J. C. Suffern, 
whose articles on similar subjects 
published last winter attracted much 
attention. The paragraph on “How 
to Maintain the Vitality of Seed 
Corn’’ deserves especial considera- 
tion. 

Harry Farmer talke of feeding 
hens for eggs, on which topic he 
will have more to say next week. 

Many farmers put themselves to 
much trouble to burn all cornstalks, 
stubble, and other vegetable matter 
that would add humus to the soil. 
To all such people we commend Dr. 
Hunnicutt’s article on the firat page. 

Mr. Barrett has a very sensible 
letter on the diversification of crops. 

Another very important subject, 
regarding which we have before pub- 
lished some interesting articles, is 
that discussed by Dr. Burkett in his 
live stock letter this week. A bat- 
ter understanding of this matter of 
type would save many thousand 
doliarsannually toour farmers. The 
milk record and the Baboock test 
would make this clear, and until 
these are put into more general use, 
the wasteful methods now in vogue 
will probably continue. A sugges- 
tive statement was that made by 
Dr. Burkett two weeks ago that our 
farmers would almost certainly be 
benefited if lightning should at once 
strike and kill the poorer half of the 
cows in the State. 

PAGES 4 AND 5. 


We hope that our series of famous 
poems is doing some good. Acquain- 
tance with the best verse is helpful 
to every one, and we have given con- 
siderab'e time and thought to the 
eff rt to make this a worthy collec- 
tion 





The ‘‘Recollections’’ of Commis 
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sioner Wm. T. Harriss, especially 
his memories of the famous ‘‘blus 
back”’ speller, will doubtless interest 
our older readers. 

Valuable and thoughtful is Mrs. 
Fletcher's letter to ‘‘Aunt Jennie,”’ 
because it bears striking testimony 
to the importance of intelligent 
poultry raising. But if any part of 
her letter is to be interpreted as ad- 
vice to our girls to ‘‘strike out for 
themselves” after the manner of the 
‘new woman,” forsaking the nobler 
tasks of home-making and house 
keeping,—then we hope that some 


of our lady readers who hold to the ; 


simple, Southern,—and “old fash- 
ioned,’’ if you please—idea of wo- 
man’s sphere will present the other 
side of the question. By the way, 
the best thing that we have ever 
read on this subject is from the pen 
of Cardinal Gibbons, and appears in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for Jan- 
uary. 

We pity the man or woman who 
has so far outgrown childish things 
as to ba unable to enjoy James 
Whitcomb Riley’s child rhymes— 
another one of which appears on 
page 5. 

Mrs Stevens’ ‘‘Nature Study”’ arti- 
cles an excellent, and our readers, 
the younger ones especially, should 
not fail to give them attention. 
We have no doubt but that Mrs. 
Stevens would be glad to.answer 
any inquiries relating to the subjects 
she discusses, and we hope that our 
friends will not hesitate to write us 
when in search of light on nature 
study problems 





NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATIONAL STA- 
TISTICS. 


At the meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Association of Academies held 
in this city Dec. 27th and 28th, Prof. 
W. A. Withers, of the A. and M. 
College, read a paper that ought to 
be of interest to all our people. In 
fact, we are surprised that our en- 
terprising daily contemporaries did 
not publish it in full, for it contains 
facts regarding North Carolina’s 
place in the educational column that 
would surprise most readers, no one 
else having published a study of the 
Census Bureau’s educational statis 
tics made for the purpose of asoer-. 
taining the standing of our State. 

Some extracts from Prof. Withers’ 
paper follows: 

The results of the census taken 
during June, 1900, and relating to 
education have been published in 
bulletin form and are now available. 
The facts contained in these bulletins 
are full of interest but not always of 
cause for congratulation. In fact, 
the condition of aff:rs in North 
Carolina is deplorabl« «nd should be 
improved. Whatever may be the 
indirect agencies «i iloyed, the 
direct agent will be tlovcunty school 
teacher. While it is the rule that 
all';who teach mus: contend with ill 
preparation, small appreciation and 
little hope of great financial rewards, 
the country school teacher like the 
frontier settler is the hardest put to 
of his class On the other hand,upon 
his labors as much as onany other 
man and more than most men, de- 
pends the civilization of the State. 
As giving some idea as to how much 
such services are neded your speaker 
will take the liberty of departing 
somewhat from the regulation form 
of welcome addresses and give you 
the results of his examination of the 
census reports referred to. 

In the Western group of States 
(omitting New Mexico), the percent- 
age of illiteracy of white males over 
21 years of age is 14—a figure 
smaller than for any other group of 
States of the Onion. Washington 
and Alaska, which belong to this 
group, have a percentage of only 0.5 
which is less than that of any other 
State or Territory of our country. 

In the North Atlantic States the 
percentage is 1.8, the lowest of the 
group being Massachusetts, 0.6 per 
cent. 

In the North Central States the 
percentage is 2.4. 

The South Atlantic States have an 
average ot 10.1 per cent., the highest 
being North Carolina with a per 
centage of 19.0. The States in this 
group approachiog the figure most 
nearly are Virginia, South Carolina 
and Georgia, which have a per 
centage of between 12 per cent. and 
12.6 per cent. but it will be noted 
that there is a considerable differ- 
ence between the illiteracy in these 
States and North Carolina. 

In the South Central States the 
white male illiteracy ia10 3 per cent. 
the highest member of the group 
being Louisiana with a percentage 
of 20.3. 

For the whole of the United States 
the white mule illiteracy is 6.5 per 








cent. New Mexico is at the bottom 
of the list with a percentage of 24.5, 
Lonisiana is next with a percentage 
of 20.3, and North Carolina comes 
third with a percentage of 19.0. 

In North Carolina the connty 
with the smallest percentage of 


white illiteracy is New Hanover 
with 5.1, but this is greater 
than for any entire State or 


entire group of States outside the 
South Atlantic and South Central 
Divisions except Missouri. The 
county with the next lowest percent- 
age is Mecklenburg 8 8, followed in 
order by Guilford 10.9, Rowan 11.7, 
Cabarrus 12.6, Alamance 12 8, Tran- 
sylvania 13.1, Halifax 13.2, Warren 
13.3, Iredell and Pasquotank 13.4, 
Moore 13.5, etc. It would be inter. 
esting at some other time to inquire 
into the causes for this variation, 
but time will not permit at present. 
It is enough for present purposes to 
say that the percentage of white 
male illiteracy of our State is the 
same as that of the negro male illit- 
eracy of the North Central States 
and greater than the negro male 
illiteracy of the North Atlantio 
States. 


The Thinkers. 


THE PESSIMIST WE HAVE ALWAYS 
WITH US. 


Has there ever been an age this 
side of Eden when there was not 
some and even many, causes for 
pessimism? The Norfolk Landmark 
finds an old complaint that things 
were going to smash in the early 
days of the Republic, when every- 
body was supposed to be hopeful of 
the future. The following letter, it 
says, was found in The Maryland 
Journal and Baltimore Advertiser of 
the year 1785: 

‘*We are all going to the Devil as 
fast as we can—our Money is gone— 
our Trade ruined—our Countrymen 
no longer virtuous, our Country- 
women no longer industrious—our 
Gentlemen fit for nothing but to 
dress and to dance—our Ladies as 
foolish and more extravagant than 
ever—our Merchants turned Gentle- 
men—our Army friends to Mon- 
archy—our Religion subverted—our 
old Staunch Whigs and Patriots 
abused as Bigots and Blockheads; in 
short, our whole Frame of State 
diseased.’’ 

And nv doubt a hundred years be- 
fore 1785 there were causes for 
pessimism as well as reasons for 
hopefulness, side by side ; anda hun- 
dred years before that, too, and so 
on back in the centuri-s of the past; 
and there always will be in the fu- 
ture conditions that depress and 
sadden us, as well as others that re- 
joice us, like wheat and tares grow- 
ing in the same field, until the mil- 
lennium comes and our little star, 
blood stained, tear bedewed and sin- 
soiled in its six thousand circles 
roucd the sun, rolls on into its 
Golden Age. Speed the day !—Char 
lotte Observer. 


————_———8 = _____ 


A GOOD LAW. 











Down at Goldsboro the other day 
a citizen who owned a $7,000 mort- 
gage undertook to foreclose it. At- 
torneys for the party who had given 
the mortgage looked into the matter 
and found that the mortgagee had 
failed to list it for taxation. There- 
upon the proceelings came to a sud- 
den termination, for under the law 
the collection of solvent credits can- 
not be enforced unless they have 
been listed for taxation, so the mort. 
gagee will have to wait until another 
tax listing and list his mortgage for 
taxation if he desires to collect it. 
This law is a good one. It is not in. 
tended to and really does not en 
courage perple in the non-payment 
of their just debts (many of them 
don’t need any encouragement in 
that line), but it is intended to force 
men to return their property for 
taxation and to thus bear their just 
proportion of the public burdens 
along with their neighbors. A man 
rich enough to own a $7,000 mort- 
gage and mean enough to try to 
sneak out of paying taxes on it, de- 
serves to lose about half of it.— 
Statesville Landmark. 


> ome © ae 


THE TAXATION OF FRANCHISES. 


It was a dramatic and almost sen- 
sational decision handed down by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, where- 
by the public-service corporations in 
the State must hereafter be taxed 
also on the value of their franchises 
and not as nitherto only on the value 
of their tangible property. The sub- 
ject was brought before the court by 
an agitation begun by two teachers 
in the public schools of Chicago, 
Miss Haley and Miss Goggin. They 








took the matter 
sufficiency of the sh 
cused on the grou 
limit had been reac 
of the court, which w i 

and final, compels the a 
Equalization to assess the franchi _ 
of corporations at the same sien at 
its market value as they assess a 
property. The result in Chicag 
alone is that the telephone, aleotels ‘ 
gas, and street car companies m . 
be taxed on about $235,000 rei 
stead of $33,000,000 as hithers, 
There are, of course, other franchi 
that fall under the decision re 
the decision will increase Boies 
of the city of Chica 
$2,000,000 a year. 

But this is not the whole benefit 
of the decision nor perhaps the most 
important; for it emphasizes ang 
encourages one of the most 
tax.reforms that need making in 
most of our cities. The general 
escape of the owners of franchises 
from the tax-list has greatly on. 
couraged the various doctrines of 
destruction and of unrest that have 
played a part in municipal politics 
and in the lobbies of State Legisla- 
tures. We owe to Mr. Roosevelt a 
plan for such taxation in New York 
City; and itisa subject of hopeful 
agitation in several Western States 
—December World’s Work. . 


P because the in. 
Ool-fund wag ex- 
nd that the tay. 
hed. The decision 


the income 
go by about 


pressing 
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FOR BETTER ROADS. 


Why is the new road law better 
than the old? 

1. The old law is not modern ; it ig 
out of date ; it has no mark of prog- 
ress init. Boys under 21 years of 
age are required to work, and nearly 
every fellow who works ont his 
time does more shirking than actual 
work. 

The consequence is poor roads. 

2. Six days labor are required un. 
der the old. Under the new, only 
four days are required and any 
person subject to road duty (between 
ages of 21 and 45) may be released 
from road duty entirely by paying 
the sum of $2, or 50 cents for each 
day into the road fund. 

The result is better roads. Every 
man has to honestly perform his 
work or pay his money into the 
funds. It will be hard on the lazy 
man and the shirker. 

3. All taxable property in the 
county would be subject to taxation 
for keeping up the roads. This only 
pinches the ‘‘close-fisted’’? man who 
has passed the age of 45, and who 
does not have loyaity enough in him 
for his county to care whether our 
people have to travel over hills, 
rocks and ditches, or whether the 
roads are passable or not. When you 
begin taxing railroads and corpora- 
tions, in connection with the ordinary 
tax-payer’s property it will make 
taxation low to all, and our roads 
will be kept up with less effort than 
‘now and be ten times better. The 
tax must be within the limits of 5 
and 25 cents on the $100 worth of 
property and 15 and 75 cents on the 
poll. A small percent of this would 
be all we need to begin on. 

4. The man who is unable to pay 
the tax will undoubtedly be given 
the opportuniiy to work it out on 
the roads if he so desires. It bears 
lightly and equally on all. 

5. Our convicts and convicts from 
other counties may be worked. 

6. All money collected from this 
tax will go into one general road 
fund, and it applies to the whole 
county when once in operation. 

7. It does away with the old anti- 
quated system we now have, and it 
means better horses and bigger 
loud3; fewer turns and straighter 
Toads. 

8 We are doing all this work free 
and at some expense and eonsidera- 
ble loss of time. Weare doing it for 
the sake of our subscribers and the 
farmers of the entire county, who 
have hauling to do, and in the inter- 
est of every business man in the 
county who would profit by good 
roads. No county was ever more in 
need of good roads than ours; no 
county ever had worse roads. 

9. Now is the time toact. Sign 
our road petition. Come get a blank 
from us and get signers, and help 4 
good cause. It would disgrace us 
not §> act cn this now. We have 
confidence in the people of Stanly to 
believe that there are 300 land own: 
ers who are anxious to lend their 
names to this cause. They will be 
the pioneers of good roads in Stanly 
and we propose to print the entire 
300 names, that we may keep them 
on record. Our petition is open to 
all.—Stanly Enterprise. 


Farm hands, if they wish success, 
must work as if the farm were 
their own. They should conduct 
themselves so faithfully that 4 
stranger would think they owned 





the farm and family. 
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General News. 


i 
FAILURES OF THE PAST YEAR. 





2 With Liabilities 
“— casino aris, 088.876, Against 10,- 
os 1900 With Liabilities of $174-113,. 

Gee York, Jan. 4.—Reports to 
R. G. Dun & Co., show that failures 
for the year 1901 were 11,002 in num 
per and $113,092,376 in amount of lia. 
pilities, while of banking and other 
fduciary institutions, there were 74 
insolvencies, involving $18,018,774, a 
total of 11,076 defaults and $131,111,- 
150 liabilities. These figures com- 
pare very favorably with the 10,833 
failures in 1900, with liabilities of 
$174,113,236, of which 59 were banks, 
for $35,617,563. 

Manufacturing disasters in 1901 
numbered 2,441, with an indebted- 
ness of $44,960,983, compared with 
3.409 in the previous year, Owing 
$61,702,142, while there were 7,965 
guspensions of traders for $52,060, - 
640, against 7,844 in. 1900, with lia- 
pilities of $59,415,592. The defaul- 
ted liabilities were 96 cents to each 
$1,000 of bank exchanges. A ratio 
to the number of firms in business 
shows that the entire amount of de- 
faulted indebtedness averaged $69, 33. 
for each concern. This .amount 
compares with $119.63in 1900, while 
going back to 1893, the average was 
$290,65. 

In many ways the prosperous con- 
ditions in the United States were 
shared across the Northern border, 
for commercial failures in Domin- 
ion of Canada were fewer in num- 
ber and smaller in amount of liabili- 
ties than in five of the preceding 
seven years. 

As to banking insolvencies, the 
statement was even more favorable, 
not one of the earlier years making 
as good an exhibit. All commercial 
defaults numbered 1,341, with liabil- 
ities of $10,811,671, which compares 
with 1,355 in 1900, owing $11,613,208. 
In manufacturing there were 289 
failures for $3,595,095, against 308 in 
the previous year, with liabilities of 
$3,201,665. Trading failures num- 
ber 1,029, with a total indebtedness 
of $6,845,329 compared wiih 1,010 in 
the previous year for $7,725,340. 

Governor Shaw, of Iowa, will suc- 
ceed Lyman J. Gage as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 





A WIRELESS SIGNAL ACROSS THE AT- 
LANTIC. 


The most enthusiastic comment 
greets Signor Marconi’s announce. 
ment that he has succeeded in receiv- 
ing wireless signals at his station 
near St. John’s, Newfoundland, sent 
from Cornwall, England, 1,700 miles 
distant. The signals consisted of 
the letter S in the Morse code (three 
dots) and they were received by 
means of a sensitive telephone, the 
electric radiation not being strong 
enough to work an ordinary recorder. 
Soarcely any one seems to doubt 
that the signals sent from England 
were actually received, and great re- 
sults are being predicted on every 
hand. The Anglo-Ameriean Cable 
Company, which has a monopoly of 
the telegraph privileges in New 
foundland, has served an injunction 
on Signor Marconi, restraining him 
from receiving or sending any more 
signals at his Newfoundland station 
—an act that the experimenter con- 
siders the strongest kind of testi. 
mony to his success. Mr. Edison 
says in a signed statement in the 
New York Herald: ‘Since Marconi 
has stated over his own signiture 
that he has received the signals from 
England, I believe him, and I think 
he will carry it to a commercial suc- 
cess. It isa great achievement, and 
he is a great experimenter.’’ Mr. 
Marconi says: 

“If my system of wireless teleg 
Taphy can be commercially estab- 
lished between different parts of the 
earth, the possibility of which I 
have not the slightest doubt, it wou'd 
bring about an enormous cheapen- 
ing of the methods of communica- 
tion at present existing. The sys 
tem of submariny cables cf to-day 
fulfils the demands of communicn- 
tion to a great extent. But the great 
Cost of the cables themselves, and 
their heavy working expenses, cause 
the existing method to be beyond the 
reach of a majority of the people in 
habiting the various countries of 
the world. But could this new 
method be applied, I believe the cost 
of what we now call cabling to Eng- 
land might be reduced at least 
‘wenty-fold. The present rates are 
*) cents a word. Ido not see why, 
®ventually, with the wireless system, 
this cost should not be reduced to 


l cent a world or leas.’"—New York 
Digest. 





ADMIRAL SAMPSON A MENTAL WRECK, 


Urpana, ILL, Jan. 2.—John B. 


| Weeks, of Champagne, a personal 


friend of Admiral Sampson, has re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Sampson 
in which she saye the mental con- 
dition of the Admiral is hopeless. 
The letter was written in reply toa 
note expressing sympathy with Ad- 
miral Sampson in the personal an 
noyance he has suffered in his con- 
troversy with Admiral Schley. The 
letter follows: 
WasHINGTON, Deo. 23, 1901. 

My Dear MR Weeks :—Admiral 
Sampson is too ill to really under- 
stand your most kind letter just re- 
ceived, but if he were well he would 
want to thank you for it. He cares 
so much for all old times and for 
anything that concerns Palmyra. 
The wording of your letter shows 
that living in the West has not 
blinded your eyes to the truth con- 
cerning recent events. I have en- 
joyed your ‘“‘the true facts’’ as you 
understand them. My dear hus- 
band is quite worn out with a long 
life consecrated to duty. Physically 
he is comfortable and happy, but the 
brain is tired beyond ever being 
rested. Sincerely, 

ELIZABETH HURLING SAMPSON. 





WM. ELLERY CHANNING DEAD. 


ConcorD, Mass., Deo. 23. — Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, the last of the 
brotherhood, including Thoreau, 
Hawthorne and Emerson, who made 
Concord famous, died to-day. He 
‘was born iu Boston, November 29th, 
1818. 

He was an author of marked origi- 
nality and poetic power. 





COST OF GOVERNMERT. 


It is going to cost $610,000,000 to 
run the United States during the 
next fiscal year, according to the es- 
timates of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. OF this amount $411,000,000 
will go to the support of the army 
and navy and for pensions, a fact 
which is likely to excite those who 
fear that we are becoming a warlike 
power. We shall, however, have no 
lack of money to meet these expen- 
ses, for the estimated receipts are 
$712,000,000, and it is proposed to re- 
duce the prospective surplus by a re- 
duction of war taxes, exclusive of 
the taxes on beer, tabacco, and tea— 
& proposal which will meet with the 
hearty opproval of the country — 
Public Opinion. 
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2N EMERGENCY PHILIPPINE TARIFF. 


The House of Representatives, 
December 18th, by a vote of 163 to 
128, passed a tariff bill for the Phil 
ippine Islands, to meet the condi 
tions arising under the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The 
bill confirms the tariff framed by 
the Philippine Commission, on im- 
ports into the islands; imposes on 
imports from the Philippines into 
the United States the same duties as 
if they came from a foreign coun- 
try, and turns the revenue from 
both classes of duties into the island 
treasury. As to tonnage taxes, the 
bill treats vessela from the Philip- 
pines as if they came from. foreign 
ports, but exempts them for three 
years from the law which restricts 
to American vessels coastwise trade 
between American ports.—Exchange. 





GROWTH OF COTTON MANUFACTURE 





The Census Bureau Compares the Status in 
1900 With That of 1890. : 

WasHINGTON, Dac. 30 —A. state. 
ment exhibiting the extent of the 
cotten manufacturing industry in 
the United States for the year 1900 
as compared with 1590 was issued to- 
day by the Consus Bureau The 
statement places the total value of 
cotton menufacturing products at 
$336,977,992, a gain of over 25 per 
cent. since 1*90 The number of es- 
tublishments in 1900 was 1,011, a 
gain of 16 per cent. ; the capital em 
ployed was $467,240,157, a gain of 32 
per cent. ; suluried cfficials 4,996, a 
gain of 84 per ccnt.; amount paid in 
sularies #7,535,129, a guin of 117 per 
cent.; average number of wage- 
earners 302,861, a gain of 38 per 
cent. ; total wages $90,384,532, a gain 
of 36 per cent.; cost of materials 
used $176,551,527, a gain of 14 per 
cent 


Former President Grover Cleve- 
Jand has accepted an appointaent to 
the industrial department of the 
National Civic Federation created at 
the recent conference of labor and 
capitalistic leaders The idea of the 
organization is to promote and fos- 
ter harmonious relations between 
lab r and capital. Mr. Cleveland 
and various other prominent citi 
zens were named a general committee 





to formulate plans. 
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RECENT DEATHS. 


Sir Joseph Henry Gilbert has died 
in London, aged 74 years. He was 
a famous authority in agriculture, 
chemistry and physiology, and had 
received many honors from learned 
societies. 
Justice David McAdam of the 
New York Supreme Court died of 
cancer, aged 63 years. He had been 
on the bench twenty seven years. 
Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, known as 
‘Jennie June,’’ died in New York 
City, aged 72 years. For forty years 
she has been prominent as writer 
and editor. 
Edward Onslow Ford, the English 
scalptor, died, aged 49 years. 
Sir James Laing has died, aged 78. 
He was a famous ship builder and a 
great authority on all questions of 
commercial and naval architecture. 
Gov. Gregory, of Rhode Island, 
died suddenly greatly lamented. He 
rose from working at the loom to 
be Governor of the State, and had 
been elected to a second term. He 
wasamanof ability, as well as of 
great popularity. 
Governor John R. Rogers, of 
Washington, died on Dec. 26 of 
pneumonia. He was taken sick 
with a cold on Friday, but pneumo- 
nia soon set in. He is the second 
governor whodied during December. 
Senator W. J. Sewell, of New 
Jersey, died at his home in Cam- 
den on the 27th. He was born in 
Ireland in 1835 and came to this 
country a poor boy. He distinguished 
himself during the war by great 
courage, coolness and ability, especi- 
ally in the battles of Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburg. He was the Repub: 
lican leader in New Jersey, and was 
sent to the Senate whenever his party 
wasin the majority —Weastern Re- 


corder. 
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BOERS, CUBANS AND THE ART OF WAR. 





The Boers Made Mistakes at First by Meeting 
the British in Pitched Battles. 

The present difficulty of the Boers 
is due to the fact that they have so 
scanty a population from which to 
draw recruits, and that they have 
no longer any means of obtaining 
ammunition or other supplies except 
by capture from the enemy. In 
short, they sacrificed too much by 
their resistance in the opening period 
of the war. Since Lord Roberts was 
destined in any case to march to 
Johnannesburg and Pretoria, the 
Boers made a mistake in resisting 
that march at such cost of men and 
material. They, like the rest of the 
fighting world, had not sufficiently 
appreciated the methods employed 
by Gomez in Cuba, who has had no 
equal in our times as a successful 
soldier. For three years, with a 
comparatively small and uncertain 
force of patriots without military 
training and with scanty equip- 
ments, he held two hundred thousand 
Spanish soldiers ina condition of 
futile activity, and deadlocked the 
situation completely, meanwhile pur: 
suing guerrilla tactics and fighting 
no battles. The result was the ex 
haustion of the Spanish treasury and 
a situation which compelled inter- 
vention and secured the emancipa 
tion of Cuba. It may be that the 
world will witness more than one 
great war in this new century ; but 
militariazm in the old sense is dis 
tinctly on the wane. We shall soon 
see an end in Europe of long periods 
of universal military service. Al- 
reudy the European governments 
sre shortening the term. The thing 
to be desired is not the kind of train- 
ing that comes with long years of 
the oldfashioned sort of military 
drill, but the development of intel 
ligence and efficiency in the indi 
vidual man, so that in case of war- 
fare he may know how to fight for 
himself.—From ‘The Progress of 
the World,’’ in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Jan- 
uary. 
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LARGEST EVER IN THE SOUTH. 





Exhibit of Live Stock at the Charleston Ex- 
position to Break Record 

CHARLESTON, S. C, Jan 1—The 
exhibit of live stock at the exposi 
tion here will be the largest ever 
held in tue South. It will open on 
January 6th and will continue until 
January 20th. Already 1,000 en- 
tries have been made and in the com- 
petition many of the most famous 
herdsin the United States will be 
represented. he entries so far 
made come from seventeen States. 
Money premiums amounting to $15, 
000, which is now on deposit at the 
Bank of Charleston, will be paid to 
the successful contestants. George 
F. Weston, of Vanderbilt’s Biltmore 
stock farm, is in charge of the live- 





etock department. 


The Progressive Farmer, January 7, 1902 





THE FINDING OF THE SCHLEY COURT. 





(Walter Wellman, in Collier's W eekly.) 
The National Capital has been in a 
ferment of excitement over the find 
ings of the Court of Inquiry in the 
Schley case. Apparently no one has 
been satisfied with the verdict of the 
court. The friends of Admiral Schley 
have complained because of the 
severity of the censure passed upon 
the Admiral, and Admiral Schley 
himself has entered formal protest 
to the Secretary of the Navy. Many 
Senators and Representatives -have 
taken up the ocudgels in his behalf, 
and a number of resolutions have 
been introduced tendering the thanks 
of Congress to Admiral Schley, call- 
ing for investigation of the Navy 
Department, and in other ways tes- 
tifying to the great esteem which 
public men feel for the naval officer 


who fell under the displeasure of the 
court. 


When the findings of the. court 
were announced it was hoped the 
end of the long and bitter contro- 
versy had been reached, and that all 
hands would be content to drop it 
once for all. But at this writing 
such a result does not appear at all 
probable. Though the party leaders 
in Congress may succeed in sup- 
pressing all resolutions with the aid 
of committee room pigeon-holes, 
debate cannot be forestalled. When 
the Naval Appropriation Bill comes 
up in the two Houses the Schley case 
is sure of an airing. 

At Washington a number of con- 
servative and influential public men 
have thrown the weight of their in- 
fluence in favor of a suppression of 
the controversy. They claim it has 
already worked incaloulable harm to 
the navy, and if permitted to go on 
will work much more. They oan 
see no good purpose to be served by 
further agitation, and while many 
of them sympathize with Admiral 
Schley in his disgust with what ap- 
pears to be an unnecessarily severe 
judgment, they advise him to seek 
redress through the courts. 

Among those who favor drop. 
ping the entire deplorable matter, so 
far as the Navy Degartment and 
Congress are concerned, was no less 
@® person than the President of the 
United States. He insisted that the 
Navy Department take such action 
as would lead to that end by the 
shortest road, and asked Seoretary 
Long to simply approve the findings 
of the court, without entering upon 
a review and without making any 
reference whatever to the supple- 


mentary statement issued by Ad- 
miral Dewey. 


So much passion has been stirred 
up by this celebrated case that no 
man who has had aught to do with 
it is safe from attack by one or the 
other set of partisans. No sooner 
had the judgment of the court been 
made public than the friends of 
Schley attacked the two Admirals 
who were against the Admiral on all 
counts but one. The Navy Depart. 
ment people and friends of Sampson 
were equally indiscreet. They were 
quick to rush to the front with at- 
tacks upon Dawey. 

These criminations and reocrimina- 
tions have disgusted a good many 
conservative and cool-headed public 
men. They have. perceived the dan 
ger that if the controversy goes 
much further it will develop into an 
American affaire Dreyfus. Indeed, 
itis not far behind that celebrated 
case in passion, blindness, slanderous 
attacks upon the other side, willing- 
ness to pulldown men of the high- 
est character and circulate false and 
wicked stories in order to score a 
point for or against Sohley.. Ac- 
cordingly, acry has been raised at 
Washington andin the better part 
of the press for a cessation of the 
campaign of bitterness and for a re 
trrn to reason 

S> far as can be discerned, public 
opinion has not changed. The trouble 
is that outsiders and insiders ap 
pr>ach the subject from wholly dif- 
ferent points of view. The people 
care little or nothing for the detuiis 
of a naval officer's service, for the 
preliminary campaign, for the pren 
arations, the discipline, the. long 


| pay uttention to. 


and they invariably give credit to 
the man who was in thefight, and 
who stood under fire and acquitted 
himself as an officer shold To the 
public, the tableau «f Battle, 
dramatic moment whem ; 
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tact with military affaires to catch 

the spirit of the professional. The 

naval officer knows very well thatin 

battle itis the easiest thing :n the 

world for a man to be brave and to 

do his duty. Itis said that in allthe 

history of the American navy but 

one officer has shown cowardice in 

the face of the enemy. That part of 

the report of the court which ac- 

quits Admiral Schley of cowardice is 

hailed with delight by friend and 

foe alike. No such insinuation 

should ever have been made, and it 

never found support in naval circles. 

Cowardice was not charged, directly 

or indirectly, in the precept, and was 

not properly a subject of investiga- 

tion. Itis easy to be brave in bat- 

tle. The difficult thing, the task 

that tests a naval officer’s stamina 

and character, is to carry a great 

responsibility with composure, with 

clear vision, with zealous devotion 

to duty, good judgment, and a nice 
balance between energy and discre- 
tion. It is here that naval people 
think Sohley failed, and it is here, 
unfortunately, that they induced 
the Court of Inquiry, Dewey in: 
cluded, to agree with them. 

The public has been thinking all 
the time about the battle, while 
naval officers have had in mind, not 
the battle, but the movements of the 
Flying Squadron when Schley was 
in command of it, on his own respon- 
sibility, prior to June1. The people 
are for the man who won the fight, 
and have no patience with naval 
coteries and sticklers for discipline 
who would drag down the victor. On 
the other hand, the men of the navy 
contend that this is a service matter, 
and nota matter for the publio to 
dispose of. They say it is not a case 
in which public opinion is of any 
value whatever. It is nota political 
affair, to be settled by mass-meet- 
ings, or by the newspapers, or by 
votes. It is a question involving 
the efficiency and proper conduot of 
@ professional man, a technical ques- 
tion, to be rightly judged only by 
men of his own profession. There 
would be as little propriety, they 
say, in determining by newspapers 
and political clamor whether or not 
a doctor was guilty of malpractice 
or an electrician of bungling an im- 
portant task committed to him as in 
trying the Schley case in the same 
way. 

Between these two points of view 
and the conclusions based upon them, 
there is a difference as zreat as that 
between white and black. And 
nothing but time and the short 
memory of man will ever blend them 
into the gray of neutrality and in- 
difference. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS IN 
COLUMBIA AND VENEZUELA. 


As to the effects of revolutionary 
and civil struggles, the present con- 
dition of Colombia and Venezuela 
affords shocking illustration. Thus, 
it is reported that the civil war in 
Colombia during the past two years, 
to which the outside world has given 
comparative little attention, has al- 
ready cost more than fifty thousand 
lives. It has absolutely paralyzed 
the business of the country, and 
the people who are not fighting 
are idle. The arbitrary actions, now 
of the government, now of the 
insurgents, make commercial opera- 
tions impossible; and the whole 
country is impoverished. Most of 
the South American governments 
are in the hands of the so called 
‘‘Liberals,’’ while Colombia for years 
has been a clerical and conservative 
government ‘that has objected to 
taking its chances at the polls and 
has therefore continued in power 
without going through the form of 
holding elections. The Liberals are 
simply contending for the ordinary 
rights of popular government. These 
insurgents have the active sympathy 
and suppvort of the present. govern 
ment of Venezuela, which happens 
to be Liberal in the sense of its being 
opposed to ecclesiastical domination, 
though otherwise an arbitrary and 
reckleas dictatorship. The close re- 
lations between the government of 
Venezuela and the revolutionists of 
Coleombis have naturally brought 
abont a condition of strain hea 





tween the two governments that 


series of steps which must be taken | “ould bave led to war weeks ago 

to lead up to # battle. It is the. but- | but tor the fact that both are too 

in dink es ta that they | fully occupied with revolutions at 
, alone, b 


home to indulge in the Juxurv of 


What they want foreign war. South America has 
is the result, the victory. They | seld.m known a more offensive type 
worship success and love a fighter ;|/°f dictators than General Castro, 


i who now calls himself President of 
Veneznela. Prominent citizens who 
have ventured to criticise his con 
dust are crowded into foul prisons, 
and something like a reign of terror 
exists Revolutionary plots are 
thickening abous Castro's head, but 
it is to be feared that Venezuela 
may exoerience bloody scenes like 
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those through which Colombia has 
been passing before Castro c4n be 
dethroned.—Raview ot Reviews. 


THE NEGROES INCREASE AS FAST AS 
THE WHITES. 


The tabulaticn of the census re- 
turns has now made comparison pos- 
sible of the rates of inorease of the 
white and of the negro population 
over a half century. In 1860 the 
negro population was 4,500,000, in 
1900 if was nearly 9,000,000; the 
white, 27,000,000 in 1860 and nearly 
67,000,000 in 1900. This shows an 
increase of the negroes in forty years 
of 100 per cent., and of the whites of 
about 150 per cent. ; but the whites 
increased 14,000,000 by immigration 
and the negroes practically not at 
all. The natural inorease of ‘the 
races, then, has been at about the 
same rate for forty years. Thie is 
shown also by comparing the census 
returns of 1880 and 1900.:' During 
these twenty years the whites in- 
creased, by births (excluding immi- 
gration) nearly thirty three per 
cent. ; and the negroes nearly ,thirty- 
four per cent. doe 
Taken by single decades the rate 
of increase is not so accurately 
shown, because of the defective 
enumeration, especially in the South, 
in 1870 and in 1890. , 
The proportion of the blacks to 
the whole population remains prao- 
tically stationary—nearly twelve 
per cent. ; 8,000,000 out of the 9,000, - 
000 of them live in the Southern 
States, and there has been no. very 
considerable migration of them from 
the South. The movement into.cer- 
tain Northern States during the last 
decade— which is chiefly a move- 
ment to a few large cities—shows an 
appreciable rise of the negro popula- 
tion of those cities when it is stated 
in percentages; but the movement 
northward is relatively so small in 
comparison with the inorease in the 
South that it may practically be 
ignored so far as it affects the whole 
negro population. The relative pro- 
portion of whites and blacks:in all 
the old Southern States remains 
practically the same. In South Carp- 
lina and in Mississippi the. blacks 
constitute fifty-nine per cent. of the 
whole population. 

It is probable that in the next four 
or five decades the colored: popula- 
tion will inorease at a somewhat 
more rapid rate than the white’ by 
births; for the infant mortality be- 
comes leas rather than gréater, be- 
cause more of them are now learn- 
ing something about the laws of 
health. 

It is not likely that the sensational 
conclusions which statisticans and 
theorists of many sorts have at 
times reached will ever again play 
any part in the discussion of the 
negro’s future—such, for example, 
as these—that they would soon die 
out; that they were increasing so 
fast that they would soon drive the 
whites from the South; that they 
would migrate; that they could be 
deported, or even that they could be 
scattered over the Union. They 
will remain where they are for as 
long 4 period as can be foreseen, and 
as they are, except as well directed 
efforts to train them gradually’ lift 


—December World’s Work. spe 


For the nine months ending Septem. 


tio products amounted to $1,024,606, 
181. No other nation } as ever 


lion dollars. . 
_ The Treasury Department’ a few 
days ago drew a warrant. for $3,334 
in favor of Rear Admiral Schley as 
his share of the bounty for the: de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet » Ad- 
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a month ago. 
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TWO NEW MAYORS. 


The recent eiections brought some 


nencé who are notable examples of 
the American idea of equality. Den. 
nis Mulvihill; who for twenty years 
was a stokerin a factory in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, was elected mayor 
of that city by a fair majority » Mr. 
Mulvihill, though a lowly cit:zen ‘but 
a few years ago, won his laurels by 
an unswerving faith in honesty ‘und 
character, and it was on that plank 
that he was nominated and elected. 
The hands that swung a shovel. be- 


cades are to guide the reins of : gov- 


ernment of one of the most thriving 
manufacturing cities in the United. 
In San Franci+voo, the mayor elect is 
Eugene Schmidt, the leader of a 
theater orchestra. r 
three years old, a man of fine quali 
ties, and he believes in a munici 
p lity where the peop'e shall rule — 
Success. 





them to a higher plane of efficiency. 


The United States is now, at the. 
head of the world’s exporting nations... 


ber 30, 1901, our exports of domes-_ 
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The Home Circle. 








HOHENLINDEN.* 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 


All bloodless lay the 


untrodden snow, 


And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly 


But Linden saw another sight, 


When the drum beat 
Commanding fires of 


at dead of night, 
death to light 


The darkness of her scenery. 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 


Each horseman drew 


his battle blade 


And furiously every charger neighed 
- To join the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 


Far flashed the red 


artillery. 


But redder yet the light shall glow 

On Linden’s hill of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 


’Tis morn; but scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war clouds, rolling dum, 

Where furious Frank, and flery Hun, 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens ! 


On ye brave, 


Who rush to glory or the grave! 
Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 


Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 


Shall be a soldier’s 


sepulchre. —Thomas Campbell. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


OY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, Commissi 


of Ed 





{Written for The Youth's Companion, and published in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER by spec’al 
permission cf Perry Mason & Co |] 


IN TWO PARTS— PART I. 


In 1800, at the end of the century 
before the last, only three per cent. 
of the people of the United States 
lived in cities. Ninety-seven per 
cent. of the youth attended rural 
schools, if any, and probably red 
schoolhouses. These were plain 
buildings of one-story, containing a 
school-room twenty feet square or 
less, and sometimes a hallway, one 
end of which was used to hold the 
wood-pile for the winter fires 

The benches for the older pupils 
were placed against three wall of 
the room, under windows so high 
above the floor as to afford the pupils 
when seated no view of the outside 
world. The benches were ten or 
twelve feet long, with desks in front 
of the same length, arranged with 
an inclined upper surface for writ- 
ing, and a shelf underneath for 
bovks. In front of the rear line of 
desks were low benches for the 
younger children. 

This arrangement of desks left a 
floor space perhaps eight foet square, 
in the center of which classes stocd 
to recite. The teacher’s desk occu 
pied a platform on the fourth side 
of the room. 

When I had completed my fourth 
year, I began to attend schoolina 
house of this kind on the edge of a 
large forest. It had been covered 
with red paint some years before, 
but the weather had nearly removed 
the coating from the most exposed 
portions of the clapboards. 

I walked a mile through the woods 
from my grandfather's farm on the 
hill to reach the schoolhouse. But 
such 4 stroll was a pleasure in sum- 


and a third buys the latest edition of 
anew one. As a consequence, much 
treedom is allowed in the choice of 
studies. 

I took a Latin grammar to school 
when I was twelve years old. I 
had found it at the age of six among 
my grandfather’s books, and had at 
that time committed to memory a 
series of sentences and phrases with 
their translations. I recall two ex- 
amples: ‘‘ddeamus scholam—Let us 
go to school;”’ ‘Emi librum duobus 
assibus—1 bought a book for two 
shillings.”’ 

The schoolmaster picked up the 
book from my desk and said, approv- 
ingly, ‘‘Thatis right. You may be- 
gin on this page and learn by heart 
the declension of penna.’? From 
that day I studied Latin, and after 
some very imperfect work in memo- 
rizing inflections, began to readin 
Andrews’ Latin Reader, which was 
kindly lent me by the teacher from 
his private library. 

The first reading lesson was a fa- 
ble from Aisop, “The Kid and the 
Wolf.’’ I remember that I translated 
it to the school ‘‘visitor’’ or inspeco- 
tor—the clergyman of the North 
Parish—when he examined the 
school on his next round, constru- 
ing it word for word. 

Many persons in those days began 
their Latin in the red schoolhouse, 
and were led by this circumstance to 
attend college years later. This 
happened oftenest where the rural 
schocl had secured for its teacher a 
student temporarily out of college 
that he might earn the means to 





mer. 
presented the great variety of irees, 
bushes, herbs, birds, insects and such 


8mall animals as inhabit the woods | trict 


of northern Connecticut. 

The little red schoolhouse on the 
edge of the forest is remembered in 
old age as having a unique influence 
on one’s life, unlike that of all other 
educative agencies that kuve come 
later. For it was associated with 
the sense of freedom in the presonce 
of untamed nature, an enjoyment 
rendered keen by the contrast with 
the repression of the schovlrowm. 

MY FIRST STUDY OF LATIN 


The country schoo! is called ‘‘un- 
graded’’ because it has pupils of all 
degrees of advancement in the same 
room. Those just entering school 
are learning how to read, while pu 
pils from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age are studying grammar and 
algebra. It may happen that no 
two pupils are of the same degree of 
advanoement in arithmetio, geog- 
raphy or grammar; possibly they 
may not have the same text books. 
One pupil brings a book used by his 
father twenty or thirty years ago; 
another brings one used five years 
ago by an elder brother or sister, 





Best Poems, arranged especially for THE Pxo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. Taking the 
names of some of the most fainous poets in 
alphabetical order, from one to five of the be.t 
known productions of each will be given b:- 
fore taking up the work of the nextauthbor. In 
this series selections from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, February, 1901; 
Bryant, Ocwber, 1901; the Brownings, Noveu- 
ber, 1901; Lord Byron and Philltps Brooks, 
December, 199}. Tuts mouth we are publish 
rag he best known poems of Thomas Can p- 


To my chi'd 8h cairiosity was | 





' 
| mort, 


*This fs No 17 of our series of the World’s | 


continue his studies. 

Tne teacher, Mr. Paine, who set me 
to studying Litin, left a great im 
pression on the pupilsof the dis 
One day he brought to school 


le copy of Walter Scott’sa ‘‘Lay of 


the Last Minstrel,’’ and after read- 


,ing some lines of it, lent it to the 
, three or four oldest and most ad- 
, vanced pupils, requesting them to 


ssiect passagen that pleased them 
giving each the oppor 
| tunity to carry the book home with 
jhim for one night. No one of us 

hed ever before seen a volume or 
‘even asingle poem of Walter Scott, 
| but we never forgot the description 
of the night visit to the tomb of 
Michael Scott in Melrose Abbey, and 
probably we all purchased Walter 
Scott's poems when we came to own 
| booke later in life. 

Ihave wondered how many peo 
ple now living remember Noah Web- 
ster’s Elementary Spelling Book as 
| the chief text book of their early 
{school years The publishers told 
| me in 1880 that nearly a million and 
& quarter copies were sold annually. 
| One large press, which printed the 
| entire book at each revolution, was 
kept running continually. The 
books were sold in packages of a 
dozen,—price one dollar,—mostly to 
| country dealers, South, North, East 
| and West. 

THE CHIEF TEXT BOOK. 

The book was used in rural schools 
solely. It contained pretty solid 
meatfor smallchildren in my day 








it was the primer and first reader— 
; the sole text book for two or three 





years. After thatit was the spelling- 
book and science of language for all 
higher grades of pupils in the red 
school house. For not only were the 
columns of worlds spelled, but Noah 
Webster’s introduction, containing 
an “analysis of sounds in the English 
language,’’ was learned word for 
word. The first sentence of this 
analysis defines language thus: 
‘‘Language or speech is the utterance 
of articulate sounds or voices, ren. 
dered significant by usage, for the 
expression and communication of 
thoughts.’’ This would do well for 
a@ model definition in a treatise on 
logic, but it was a formidable sen. 
tence for the children of the red 
schoolhouse. 

The explanations of such techni 
cal terms as accent, cadence, em 
phasis, and so forth, were memorized 
as given by the author, that of ac- 
cent being: ‘Accent is a forcible 
stress or impulse of voice on a letter 
or syllable, distinguishing it from 
others in the same word.’”’ 

Not only did these sentences fail 
toconvey their meaning to the child’s 
mind, but they received no illumi 
nating application from the teacher. 
I much doubt if any one of the 
twenty millions now living who 
learned these astonishing definitions 
word for word with superatitious 
exactness ever heard their teachers 
explain the meaning, or ask ques 
tions to draw out of the pupil what 
he meant by them. 

THE OLD FASHIONED SPELLING SCHOOL. 

The reading exercises, placed after 
the spelling lessons, illustrated the 
obscure or unusual words by show 
ing their application. They formed 
in the aggregate a sort of juvenile 
introduction to Webster’s Una 
bridged. But they contained also 
information, scientific, economical, 
political, and above all, moral. 

‘Fire will burn wood and coal.”’ 

‘“‘The best paper is made of linen 
rags.”’ 

‘‘Idle men often delay till to-mor- 
row things thut should be done to- 
day.”’ 

“The man who drinks rum will 
soon want a loaf of bread.’’ 

‘‘It is the duty of every good man 
to inspect the moral conduct of the 
man who is offered as a legislator at 
our yearly elections. If the people 
wish for good laws, they may have 
them by electing good men.”’ 

There are nearly a thousand pieces 
of such information and advice in 
this book, and it muet be counted as 
one of the good influences that went 
out of the red schoolhouse that these 
things became a part of the children’s 
minds. The stern and uncompro 
mising task of memorizing defini 
tions of language, accent, and so 
forth, put the pupil’s mind in a con- 
dition to enjoy the simpler style of 
the reading evercises of the spelling- 
book, for they had some meaning 
for him. 

(Concluded next week.) 





WHERE MARRIAGE IS A LOTTERY. 





The Chinese Girl Knows Nothing of Her Hus- 
band Until She is Actually Wedded to Him. 

‘‘Marriage is truly a lottery to the 
Chinese girl, for she knows not what 
she is getting until she is actually 
married,’’ writes Sui Sin Far, in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for January. 
‘Sometimes it is a kind, good hus- 
band, an amiable mother-in-law, and 
much comfort; sometimes it is a 
tyrant, a mother-in law who is etern 
ally scolding, and a life that is a 
weariness to both flesh and +«jyirit. 
The ceremonies of betrothal and 
marriage cause much trouble and 
anxiety. The young man’s family 
begin the negotiations. They engage 
a go-between to call on the girl’s 
f mily and tender a proposal of mar- 
riage. Ifthe young man is consid 
ered eligible by the girl’s parents 
they consult a fortune-teller, who 
decides whether the betrothal would 
be proper. If his decision is favor 
able the go-hbetween is given a card 
on which is marked the hour, day, 
moath and year when the girl was 
born. This is delivered to the young 
man’s family, who in their turn con- 
sult a fortune teller. If he also pro- 
nounces favorably a festival is held 
by both families, the betrothal con 
tract is signed, and the bridegroom 
makes a present to the bride of a 
pair of bracelets, but neither he nor 
she is present. The betrothal, how. 
ever, is not considered binding until 
a pasteboard card has been inter- 
changed by the families. The bride. 
groom's family provide two of these 
cards, one having a gilt dragon on 
its face, the other a gilt phoenix. 
The phoenix card is retained by the 
young man’s family as evidence of 
his engagément, while the dragon 
card is kept by the girl’sfamily. The 





_betrothal is then complete.”’ 


The Progressive Farmer, January 7, 1902 





Our Social Chat. 


# EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, W. ©. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the mosten rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to Join by sendin 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish a real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its ogy 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 

‘We can be happy or we can be 
miserable, just as we choose,’’ is 
one quotation from Nellie’s very 
readable letter How often, really, 
we do allow our imaginations to 
make us miserable when, if we 
would only take time to investigate 
things, we should find no founda. 
tion for the wonderful structure we 
builded and contemplated with so 
much horror. I think we women 
are more apt to construct temples 
of misery than arethe men. Often 
times one little insignificant incident 
will cause us utter misery for days, 
weeks and sometimes years. A vivid 
imagination is all right, provided 
youdo not allow it to make misery 
for you, which it will most assuredly 
do if you give it the least encourage. 
ment. 

We have a new contributor this 
week in the person of Mrs. Fletcher, 
from Des Moines, Iowa.. Hers is an 
independent spirit and 1 think that 
her letter will be exceedingly helpful 
to our women. In many homes now 
itis very plain that each must de- 
crease the expenses of living by 
adding to the meagre income. Ido 
not believe that it is best or right 
to force girls into factories because 
they are girls and considered useless 
as workers in other fields. Girls 
are as resourceful as boys; but so 
few of them have atfficient funds of 
their own to begin an enterprise 
that they are discouraged before 
they begin,and this oftentimes causes 
the belief that they are not so indus. 
trious as are the boys—an erroneous 
conclusion. 

Well, when this letter reaches you 
another year will have reached us 
and reminded us that we are being 
irresistibly borne along by the years 
that are flying. As we pass the mile 
posts of time, have we no regrets for 
the past or anxieties for the future? 
Is it possible for us to improve 
our record in 1902? Can we not 
make this the best and consequently 
the happiest year of our lives thus 
far? Let us not forget that by help- 
ing others we help ourselves most. 

And with this thought remember 
our Chat department. Help us to 
make this page more helpful than it 
has ever been. ‘Ye can make it 
what it ought to be as the index to 
our social capabilities. When you 
think of an item of experience or 
hearsay that would interest the Cir 
cle, do not wait to write it down un 
til you write to us, but dot it down 
then and save it until you do write 
for the Chat. Many valuable 
thoughts have been preserved in this 
way that would otherwise have been 
lost. Unless you have tried this 
plan, you have no idea how it will 
help you to write your letter. 

Wishing each of you a prosperous 
and happy New Year, I am, as ever, 

AUNT JENNIE. 


oe 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY HOME. 


Deak Aunt JENNIE:—The short 
crops this year are making 
nearly everybody feel blue, but 
really we ought to be more thankful 
for the little we have; it might have 
been a great deal worse. Maybe 
we have not been thankful enough 
for what we have had heretofore. 

I know people who are nearly all 
the time grumbling because they 
have not everything they need and 
a great many things that they don’t 
need. Why can’t we be contented 
with what we have, and feel thank- 
fulforit? I believe that this dis. 
position has as much to do with mak. 
ing home happy as anything else. 

Don't always be wishing for so 
many things that you have not and 
grumbling because you do not get 
them. 

Surely there cannot be happiness 
in a hope without love; and if there 
has ever been any love there, why 
not keep it there? 

We can cultivate it every day if 
we will. Be thankful for each and 
everything done for us, let it be 
by whom it may. Be content with 
our lot, let it be what it may—that 
is, if we feel that we have done our 
own duty in every respect. Be 


pleased with what others do for us; 


don’t let them feel that we think it 
is not quite good enough. We can. 
cultivate a thankful and pleasant 
disposition and make those around 


us feel happy as a result. On the 
other hand, we can find fault with 
everything and grumble and growl 
until each member of the family be- 
comes so disgusted with us as not to 
care to do anything to please us, 
knowing the effort to be useless. 

Make an honest living. Be con- 
tented with it. Be cheerful. Be 
happy yourself, and that will make 
those around you happy. 

Put the bright side out all the 
time. If you feel blue at times, as 
most of us do, take it all to your- 
self and the good Lord and ask Him 
who is able to deliver you and re. 
store you once more to happiness. 

We can be happy or wecan be 
miserable, just as we choose. 

Duplin Co., N. C. NELLIE. 





ONE WOMAR’S SUCCESS WITH POULTRY. 
Deak AUNT JENNIE:—With an 
abiding faith in the ability of the 
average American woman, having, 
through the vicissitudes of life, 
been placed upon my own resources 
with a dismal future staring me in 
the face, but having through good 
fortune emerged from the Stygian 
gloom that enshrouded me, I would 
like, if you will permit, to say a 
word or two to other young women 
who may be struggling for a liveli- 
hood, as to a good method of reliev- 
ing themselves of the bondage which 
apparently surrounds them, striking 
from them the imaginary shackles 
with which they sare bound, and 
stepping out into broad sunlight of 
independence and prosperity. 

The thought has often occurred to 
me, that there would be much less 
agitation of methods for ameliorating 
the condition of girls and women, 
who at an early ago are left to their 
own resources, if such young women 
were more self-reliant, and exercised 
for themselves at least a portion of 
the energy others are expected to ex- 
cise for them. 

The idea has been strongly im- 
pressed upon my mind, by review- 
ing the present and apparently self- 
chozen occupation of a number of 
my school girl friends. I can truth- 
fully say that with the exception of 
myself, each one is dependent upon 
some one else for the means of se- 
curing a livelihood. Here in Des 
Moines, Iowa, are a number of insti- 
tutions of learning of various kinds, 
and a8 & Consequence many of our 
young people take to education fora 
living—a very laudable aspiration— 
but, unfortunately the supply seems 
to be greater than thedemand. One 
day i began to think—nothing par- 
ticulurly strange about that—and I 
decided I would not travel in the 
same old rut; looked around for 
something to my liking; too inde- 
pendent to do as the other girls were 
doing ; decided to establish a busi- 
ness of my own that would be both 
pleasant and profitable. But what 
should it be? People will always 
eat. Chickens! The very thing. 
For them there will be a steady mar- 
ket at remunerative prices. 

The result—bought all the hens I 
could find for sale, and started a 
poultry yard for profit. Succeeded 
fairly well, but the profits were not 
what they should have been, as the 
best part of the hen’s life was spent 
in hatching the chicks and raising 
them. There was generally a dearth 
of eggs, the chicks were covered with 
mites, and the hens wandered so 
much that many of the chicks were 
lost or destroyed. 

The next year I changed my tao- 
tics, and decided to hatcu chickens 
by machinery, the product of which I 
fuund to be more healthy and cleanly, 
and after much inquiry I bought an 
incubator and brvoder and went to 
work witha zest. My first efforts 
were somewhat disappointing, as I 
had not been sufficiently careful in 
observing instructions. But by the 
time the second hatch came, I had 
learned to operate it to the best ad. 
vantage, and succeeded admirably. 
By watching all the points carefully, 
I came out at the end of the season 
alittle over $135 ahexd of all ex- 
penses. But I had learned a lesson 
more valuable than the number of 
dollars I had received, and deter- 
mined to profit by it. 

The past season has been a reve- 
lation to me. Early in the year I 
bought two inoubators and br ooders, 
one of which I use for chickens for 
the market, and the other for the 
raising of blooded stock, and so well 
did I succeed that when I balanced 
the books Nov. 1, 1901, I found a 
credit to my account in the bank of 





$364.75, with my machines and a 





large variety of chickens a 
and my living expenses p 
year. 

I contemplate enlarging my 
of operations, and am inclined 
to my enterprise the raising of 
ducks, Toulouse geese, and Bronz 
turkeys, although some of a 
friends are trying to dissuade = 
from so doing on account of the in 
creased cost. 

Girls, do as I have done ; strike 
out for yourselves ; decide Upon some 
line of business that will make you 
independent ; and don’t, for 00dness 
sake, always be a burden upon 
some one else. Mind I don't Say, go 
into the chicken business as | have 
done, but go into something whereby 
you can maintain your independ. 
ence, and not be a burden upon 
those who are supposed to furnish 
you at least a comfortable living. 
Stand straight up and be independ. 
ent. Mrs, Louie E. Fietourr. 

Polk Co., Iowa. 
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WHAT SHALL I LET GO WITH THE oLp 
YEAR? 


One of the secrets of right living 
is letting that go which absorbs our 
energies and retards our progress, 
We should let our unfortunate past 
experience drop into the wor!d of 
oblivion. We should never recall 4 
disagreeable memory or mistuke, 
unless it be to arm ourselves against 
falling into further errors. If the 
past torments and haunts you, cut 
it cff sharply as if witha knife. Do 
not allow its shadow to darken your 
present, or rob your future of its 
possibilities. Profit by the lessons 
it has taught, but do not morbidly 
brood over them. 

Why should you suffer your mind 
to be clouded with tear or anxicty? 
Why let doubt or worry destroy all 
your happiness? Why allow them, 
like ghosts, to glide through your 
mind unbidden, day after day, year 
after yeur, when you have the power 
to expel them, to expunge tiem as 
if they had never existed? In tact, 
they do not axist. They are not re. 
alities; they are but the delusions 
of an unhealthy imagination. Only 
the good is true ; only that which is 
healthy and helpful exists in ulti- 
mate reality. 

Those things which mock our suoc- 
cess, which fill our lives with ter- 
ror, pain and mortification, which 
chill our blood with fear, and crush 
our happiness, have no tangible ex- 
istence. Analyze the causes of your 
unhappiness for a single day, and 
you will find that they were anxiety, 
doubt, fear that something might 
happen, expectation of disaster that 
never came. ‘These are not realities, 
but are merely the ghosts conjured 
up by a morbid mental condition. If 
we hold ourselves receptive to the 
infinences of the all creative mind 
which guides the universe, if we 
open our minds to the eternal verity 
that all things are ordained for good, 
and that evil kas no place in the 
universal plan, we can learn to 
rise above our puralyzing fears and 
doubts, as a child rises into the con- 
sciousness of the unreality of ghosts 
which once seemed so real to him. 
New Year resolutions have been 
easily made and easily broken ever 
since the dawn of civilization 
Every new year seems brighter und 
more hopeful than the last, and we 
are ever ready to give our lives4 
new trial and shuke off bad habits. 
The trouble lies in not being able to 
keep the new, good resolutions which 
we make. We need to be more per- 
sistent in doing right, living right, 
and working right.—O. S. Marden, 
in January ‘‘Success.’’ 


~—t oe 


SHE WAS NOT WORRYING. 


An English clergyman once 
preached a sermon on the eternal 
fate of the wicked. Meeting s00n 
after an old woman well known for 
her gossiping propensities, he said: 

“T hope my sermon has borne 
fruit. You heard what I said about 
the place where there shall be wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth?”’ 

“Well, as to that,’’ answered the 
dame, “if I’as anything to say, it 
be this: let them gnash their teeth 
as has ’em—lI ain’t!”’ 

Old Soak: “Had an awful dream 
last night’ ‘What was it?” Old 
Soak: ‘‘Dreamed I’d been to Keeley 
and got cured.’’—The News Reoord. 

A Kansas newspaprr man wrote 4 
communication to a rival editor, oall- 
ins him an ass, and then signed it, 
“Yours fraternally.’’— Texas Sift- 


ings. me 


The desirability of bonds depends 
on whether you hold them or *hey 
hold you.—Indianapolis News. 
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Children’s Column. 





NEW YEAR'S REVERIE. 


down over the cavern 

10 og for the old year’s tomb, 

d laid my dead beside it 
or the sexton gave no room) 
Twas a skeleton form of sorrow 

At last I buried away ; 
It had stalked through my soul’s 

castle 
And haunted me many @ day. 


hen as I peered down deeper, 
[saw there yet was space 
for a grudge that long had shadowed 
My heart's most sunny place ; 
And I cast the blighting burden, 
In the grave where it belonged, 
J said: “There are fates more 
bitter ” 
Than to be the one who is wronged. 


And down on the lid of the coffin 
[laid & vain regret 
For s time and a pleasure vanished, 
For a day whose sun was set ; 
And just as the tomb was closing 
I flung in a selfish thought, 
To lie in the dark and molder, 
And peri-h as it ought. 


while the bells were ringing 

oe midnight chimes, I said : 
«gince good endureth forever, 

Let the dead bury its dead. 
And then, like a radiant angel 

Ontlined in the skies above, 
With the glad New Year in His 

bosom, 
I saw the Spirit of love. 


He spake: ‘It is only sorrow 
a a ca folly that dies ; 
Whatever was good in the Old Year 

In the soul of the New Year lies. 
As you stand on the grave of error, 
Look up, for the stars are true! 
Let go of the things departed— 
Reach out for the things that are 
new !”’ 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


_—_——- 





A TEXT FOR NEW YEAB’S. 


What asks our Father of His chil- 
dren, save 

Justice and mercy and humility? 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human 
needs, 

Reverence and trust, and prayer for 
light to see 

The Master’s footsteps in our daily 
ways? 

No knotted scourge or sacrificial 
knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered 
life, 

Whose very breathing is unworded 
praise— 

A lite that stands as all true lives 
have stood, 

Fast rooted in the faith that God is 
good. —From Whittier. 


A NEW YEAR’S THOUGHT. 








Through the whole New Year be- 
fore 18 we are going to be under the 
eyeof God. ‘The eyes of the Lord 
thy God are upon thee from the be- 
ginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year.’’ We could not have 
a better text or a better thought 
than that for the 1902 New Year’s 
day. It will give us strength to 
make resolution, and it will give us 
grace to perform our resolutions. 
Such a thought is a warning from 
sin, a power in labor, and a comfort 
in sorrow. The presence of an earthly 
friend will put out of our mind a 
temptation, or give us strength to 
overcome it; and, more than that, 
in the presence of that friend there 
is the joy of companionship, and the 
confidences and the whole atmos- 
phere of love. So is the presence of 
God. Itis both a glory and a cover- 
ing. God's friencsiip through the 
year is our bulwark and our high 
tower, our sweet solace and our 
great joy.—Sunday School Times. 





There is an old story of a man 
who enclosed one dollar and one cent 
in the envelope which he put into 
the missionary collection-plate, and 
explained in a note that the cent was 
for the heathen and the dollar to get 
is to them. The story never had 
much point for those familiar with 
missions, and has lost what little it 
Dossessed. At the meeting of the 
American Board the other day some 
‘nteresting figures were given. The 
net cost of administering the whole 
work of the board is six and one- 
half per cent.—one-half the lowest 
®xpense of any life insurance com. 
pany and about one-fifth that of the 
4verage fire-insurance company. In 
other words, of every dollar con- 
‘ributed to foreign missions through 
this board ninety-three and one-half 
cents go directly to the work itself. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


When your burden is heaviest, you 
Can always lighten a little some 
other burden. At the times when 
you cannot see God, there is still 
pen to you this sacred possibility, 
to show God. Let this thought, then, 
stay with you; there may be times 
When you cannot find help, but there 
i8 no time when you cannot give 
help —George 8. Merriam. 





iia TO CURE A COLO Im ONE DAY 

Spt ore, cating Tae at 
© mon cure, 
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FOOL YOUNGENS. 


Me an’ Bert an’ Minnie Belle 
Knows a joke, an’ we won’t tell! 
No, we don’t—'‘cause we don’t know 
Why we got to laughin’ 80; 
But we got to laughin’ 80, 

We ist kep’ a-laughin’. 


Wind wuz blowin’ in the trees— 

An’ wuz only ist us three 

Playin’ there ; an’ ever’ one 

Ketched each other, like we done, 

Squintin’ up there at the sun 
Like we wuz a-laughin’. 


Nothin’ funny anyway ; 

But I laughed, an’ so did they— 
An’ we all three laughed, an’ nen 
Squint’ our eyes an’ laugh’ again: 
Ner we didn't ist p’ten’— 

We wuz shore-’nough laughin’. 


We ist laugh’ an’ laugh’, tel Bert 

Say he can’t quit an’ it hurt. 

Nen I howl, an’ Minnie-Belle 

She tear up the grass a spell 

An’ ist stop her yeers an’ yell, 
Like she'd die a-laughin’. 


Never sich fool-youngens yit! 

Nothin’ funny—not a bit— 

But we laugh’ so, tel we whoop’ 

Part’ nigh like we have the croup— 

All so hoarse we'd wheeze an’ whoop 

An’ ist choke a-laughin’, 

—James Whitcomb Riley, in Janu. 
ary Century. 





A QUICK-TEMPERED KINGLET. 


Bravery and bigness do not always 
go together, says Dr. Charles C. 
Abbott in the December St. Nicholas. 
Those who are familiar with our 
dooryard birds, know how effectually 
the house wren persecutes the prowl- 
ing cat, and drives it away from the 
neighborhood of the bird’s nest. 
King-birds drive cff the crow, and 
even greatly annoy the fishhawk, and 
the hummingbirds are absolutely 
fearless at times, and successfully 
defend their nests if their antagonist 
is but a single bird of another 
species. 

These instances refer to birds in 
spring and summer, when the nest 
and eggs or the yonng are the im- 
mediate object of a bird’s solicitude. 
In winter we do not expect to witness 
such instances of courage on the 
part of the smaller of our birds. In 
fact, sparrows flee when a sparrow- 
hawk appears. Butrecently I saw a 
golden crown kinglet question the 
right of an Acadian owl to take his 
ease in an evergreen. Never was 
there a more inoffensive bird than 
this iittle owl at the time. It was 
cuddled up in a heap and half asleep. 
But the kiaglet found the bird, and 
immediately set up a shout, and 
darted into the tree, snapped its 
beak, und, I think, twitched the 
owl’s feathers. At any rate, there 
was no more sleep for the bird in 
the tree. But it was not moved to 
vacate at the mere bluster of a little 
kingiet. It sat still, slowly opened 
its beak now and then, and moved 
its head to and fro. This was kept 
up until the sharp chirping of the 
kinglet attracted other birds, and a 
more serious attack was made. The 
uwl then took flight, and while the 
rejoicing was general, not one of the 
sparrows, nuthatches, and chickadees 
made more clatter, for a brief mo- 
ment, than the kinglet. There was 
a sequel to the incident. The little 
bird that started the affair did too 
much. It was overcome by excess 
of exertion, and was so limp and 
listless when I saw it last, it seemed 
to me it was thinking whether it 
had not made a goose of itself. It is 
possible that some little birds, like 
some small children, never take 
time to consider if the gain derived 
is worth the effort it calls for. 





A BOY HERO. 


It might have been a mistaken 
idea of boyish honor, that prompted 
him to do it, but who could not but 
admire the spirit of the little fellow 
who, while he lay dying in 4 New 
York hospital the other day, refused 
to tell the name of a companion who 
had pashed him froma freight oar 
and brought him to his death. 
‘‘Don’t cry, mamma,"’ he said after 
his crushed legs had been amputated. 
‘It wouldn't be fair to tell. He 
didn’t mean to hurt me.’’ And with 
his hand olutching his mother’s 
tightly, the boy who was true to his 
chum, even to death, passed away — 
The American Boy. 

HIS STATEMENT PROVED. 





A fastidious young man complain- 
ed that a pie a baker sold him was 
not up tosample. This irritated the 
baker, and he said, severely : ‘‘Young 
man, I made pies before you were 
born.”’ 

‘“Yes, I can believe that,’’ replied 
the fellow, who wasa wag, “‘for here 
is the evidence.’’—Tit Bits. 


Sense shines with a double lustre 





The Progressive Farmer, January 7, 1902 


Nature Study. 


THE WINTER FOREST. 
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No. 3 of the Series of Nature Study Articles 

Prepared for TLe Progressive Farmer by 

Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Baleigh, N. C. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I'll tell you how the leaves came 
down. 

The great tree to his children said : 

“You're getting sleepy, Yellow, 
Brown, 

Yes, very sleepy, little Red ; 

It is quite time you went to bed.’’ 


— begged each silly, pouting 


eat, 
‘‘Let us a little longer stay ; 
Dear Father Tree, behold our grief ; 
*Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.” 


“Come, children all, to bed,’’ he 
cried ; 
And ere the leaves could urge their 


prayer 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling every- 
where, 
Down sped the leaflets through 
the air. 


The great bare tree looked down and 
smiled. 
“Good night, dear little leaves,’’ 
he said: 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied, ‘‘Good night,’ and mur- 


mured, 
“T¢ is so nice to go to bed.”’ 
—Susan Coolidge. 





Now is the time when the worn 
old Mother Earth, her labors all fin- 
ished, sits with hands folded in her 
bounteous lap, whispering a fare- 
well to the last of her dear plant 
children. Now is the time when in 
the thought of the Greek, Mother 
Ceres withdrew her blessings until a 
time when Pluto should return her 
beloved daughter Proserpina to 
earth again. People of our day have 
sought another interpretation for 
the change that comes upon the 
earth. 

Each season has its own peculiar 
influence upon living things, plants 
and animals. It is most convenient 
and certainly most interesting to 
study each phase of life in the ap- 
propriate season. 

No greater variation in Nature 
can be imagined than that of a typi. 
cal pastoral scene viewed in the full- 
ness and richness of summer as in 
contrast with the same picture seen 
at this season of the year. To trace 
the development of the winter 
picture is an interesting study. 

Most conspicuous in their winter 
habits are the trees and shrubs. Our 
attention is not so often directed to 
the beauty of the trees in their 
denuded state as when they are 
dressed in foliage ; but when we con- 
sider that for several months each 
year all the deciduous trees are leaf- 
less, we Cannot regard their appear- 
ance at this time as an unimportant 
study. 

In winter when the whuvle frame 
of the tree is exposed to view, the 
delicate sculpture, the forms, the 
angles and mode of branching, pre- 
sent a sight of infinite variety. 
There is as great a variety in the 
style and framework of different 
trees a8 in the form and color of 
their leaves and flowers. Some 
trees, however, are quite ugly in 
winter though very beautiful in 
summer dress. Among these are 
the horse-chestnut, the sumach and 
the ash, where the coarseness and 
deformity of their branching becomes 
very apparent. 

The spray of different trees bears 
a direct relation to some other char- 
acters. Nut bearers, for example, 
have a coarser spray than small seed 
bearers; trees with large or com- 
pound leaves than these with small 
or simple foliage; and trees with 
opposite than those with alternate 
branches. The ouwk and hickory 
have a coarser spray than the birch 
and the elm. If a tree bears a large 
nut with leaves compound and 
branches opposite like the horse- 
chestnut it has no spray atall. The 
angularity of the boughs of the cak 
is repeated inits angular spray and 
the gracefulness of the principal 
branches of the elm and the birch is 
traced through all their minute 


if the pines and other cone bearing 
trees were absent. Sad and sombre 
as they appear when other trees are 
arrayed in their rich coloring they 
are great heighteners of the beauty 
of a winter scene. 


init 
THE VALUE OF NATURE STUDY. 





In pleading for a place in school 
study for nature study, or, us he 
defines the term, the acquiring of 
sympathy with and interest in the 
natural world around us, Professor 
Bailey, of Cornell University, points 
out that such study need not make a 
boy a specialist or scientist, but 
would give him an intelligent idea of 
the world in which he lives, to inter- 
est him in plants and trees and birds, 
insects and running brooks. Accu- 
racy of observation and careful dis- 
crimination is no doubt to be desired 
as of prime importance, but at first 
the great essential is to stimulate 
and awaken a healthful, genuine in- 
terest in such a study, and the ulti- 
mate result will be that every object 
and phenomenon of nature will be- 
come of keen personal interest, and 
the boy will certainly desire to know 
more and, therefore, delve deeper in 
Nature’s mines of wealth.—Ameri- 
can Boy. 


Astonishing advances have been 
made lately in theart of photograph- 
ing flowers, trees and fruit. A profi- 
cient in this kind of work which he 
loves because he loves nature inti- 
mately and studies her with keenly 
trained powers of observation is Mr. 
J. Horace MoFarland. Charming 
specimens of this kind of photogra- 
phy accompany his article on the 
“Flowers of Late Autumn’’ in the 
January magazine number of The 
Outlook. 











Woman’s Work. 


Whenever yon fret and quarrel, 
Whenever you frown und cry 
There's a line on your face that 
tells it, 
And will tell it by and by. 
And when you fain would look pleas. 
ant, 
The tell tale marks will say, 
“She or he may try to be pretty, 
But have been cross in their day.”’ 
—Anonymous. 
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MRS. RALSTON’S FASHION CHAT. 





A Word as to What Well-Dressed Women are 

Wearing Now and What They Will Wear. 

As to the muffs—-they are simply 
enormous—perfect ‘‘grannie’’ muffs 
of our great-great. grandmothers. 

The three quarter-length coat, 
which is really the new ooat of 
winter, is seen with many cloth suits 
and promises to be quite popular. 

Suits of corduroy, which is an in- 
expensive and most durable materal, 
are much liked, and very much worn, 
by young matrons and girls. These 
suits answer for all but extremely 
formal occasions. 

So many blouses and shirt-waists 
are worn that the belt is anim- 
portant adjunct—in fact, it is atten- 
tion to just such little details that 
makes the well dressed woman, com- 
bined with that excellent habit— 
neatness. 

Belts are worn inevery imaginable 
form—that is, as to the sorts and 
kinds of materials. But many of 
the new models show belts to match 
the trimmings of the gowns. In 
size they are either very narrow or 
very wide. Some fasten inthe back, 
being laced together with ribbons 
through round loops of steel. 

Just a few words as to hats, which 
were never prettier, with a simplicity 
of shape and coloring that is very 
restful and charming. The low, flat 
trimming is still the best, and the 
hats themselves are tilted a wee bit, 
but the tilt must not be too marked. 
All sorts of beavers and soft silky 
felts are worn. Of course, velvet is 
worn t00, but only with one’s best 
frock. Ostrich fouthers are becom 
ing luxuries nowadays, so they are 
kept more strictly for picture hats — 
Virginiu Louis Ruiston, in the Janu- 
ary Ladies’ Home Journal. 


——_—_-_—» + + 


That death’s unnatural that kills 
for loving.—Shakspere. 


jm» LIFE SIZE DOLL 











subdivissions. 

The geometric beauty of the spruy 
of the trees is hardly less remarkable 
than its different colors. A maple, 
for example, is gray, a poplar wood 
is greenish olive, the birches and 
cherrytrees are quite dark. In an 
assemblage of some of the common 
trees such as is often seen in our 
woods the differences in coloring be- 
tween a maple, a poplar and willow 
are very striking. 

We should know but half of what 
it open to observation if we never 
visited the forest in winter and we 
should miss one of the most remark- 








when set in humility.— Penn. 


able features of a winter landscape 









FREE ‘tori tote.” 


Girls can get thie beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Pree for 
selling only tour boxes of ou: 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 cents a box rite to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 


| 


y postpaid ; wheu suid sen 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 234 feet high ana can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an iv 


have passea. Addrvsy 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO. 
Doli Dept.247 A ‘ew Haver “~ 





LET US BUILD 


the line fence, and you’ li have better neighbors. 
L. B. Robertson, 


OFFERED aT THE A. 


ries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES WM. 


FARMERS’ BOYS, ARE YOU FULLY TRAINED IN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


‘ Hardly. Then you should be interested in the é 
SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
$ AND THE SHORT COURSE IN DAIRYING 


and M. COLLEGE. 


These two courses extend through but ten weeks and give training in butter making, 
milk-testing, milk production, dairy farming, breeds and breeding live stock, stock 
judging, feeding farm animals, disease of farm animals, entomology, etc., TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 2, 1%2 AND CLOSES MARCH 14. 
expense of course, including bosrd and room rent, need not exceed THIRTY DOL- 
LARS. Write for Circular of Information, which is sent FREE, and address any inqui- 


TUITION FREE! Whole 


BURKETT, West Raleigh, N. C. 





‘*America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 





Departments and Special Articles: 
Current Fashions. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 
The Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses. 
Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


Home Cooking. 





te ns of all the styles illustrated ana 


r+tel: cut and perfect fitting ‘The Pa 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. 


elegant premiums rather than for cash com- 
missions. If you do, send fur list 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 


Some of our agents prefer working for -_ 


ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledger Monthly Patterns,---ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Monthly is one of its strongest features. Pat- 
escribed in tre Fashion Department each month 
are turnished to snbs ribers at the nominal 
Monthly Patters a e equal to any tattern on the market and are guaranteed accu- 
ttern Department ix conducted for the benefit of 
subscrib: rs, and the privileges of this department are alone worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman who dues her home dressmaking. 


riceof 6 CENTS EsacGH The Ledger 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


If you will mention this paper when you 
write we wil! send you a sample copy of the 
Leager Monthly Free. 


Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Particulars, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE LEOGEA PUBLISHING GO,, 225 Fourth dve., New York 


Re We will send the Ledger Monthly and THe ProGressivE FARMER both 
one year for $1 90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





en, eo 22 ~] we-o2-R 


Thorough. Reliable. 


tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator service. 


ber of this school. 


PEELE'S COLLEGE uate t eS se BF 2eVeVeVeVeswoe 
OLLEGE, "oF" canouina's mic onave commenciac scuoor. Y 
Endorsed by the Best People. 


Full Graduates of good character placed in positions, 


Day and night sessions. Elec- 


Uniform rates, $35.00 per course. We run our 
own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, etc. It is a pleasure to be a mem- 
JUDSON PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, W. C. 
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BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's So: 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear. 
cut, practioal, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


1.2 
1.26 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 


Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep......... 1.60 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.................. ~ 100 
Practical Agriculture...............00+ ssccccseors eee ove BC 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 





*“‘ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Petths rew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 

With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 








200-Egg Incubator 
y 6 for $1280 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 









GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. Il. 














The engineer in his dusky cab, 
The motorman driving hi- car, 
Must catch a meal whenever he 

oan, 
*Mid bustle and noise and jar— 
When h's stomach rebels and his 
liver don’t work, 
And he feels that his tusk must 
end, 
Lot him try a box of Ripans 
Tabules, 
And he’ll call them ‘‘The work. 
ingman’s friend.’’ 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-healih 

t not benefited by the occasional use 

of R'l‘P’A‘N’S Tabules, and the price, 10 { r 

Scsdlty any one in enduring ills thatareenally 
any one in en are 

nm For sale by druggists. 4 








PaGk WOVER WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, HICH. 

















CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS Anp DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 


Ly office close to U_8, Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until it 





sec! . PERSONAL ATTENTION G: 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book “‘H 
etc., sent free. Paten 
receive special notice, without 


illustrated monthly— year—terms, $1. a year. 

Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 

F f SIGGER' 918 F St., N. W., 

eo Us yj WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
; 

Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 

nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 


‘> FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
¢ of any man’s money? :: :: 3 
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NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL. 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. O. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Oo., 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno, M. Mit 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C, 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau: 
fort Co., N. O. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O. 

W. B, Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. ©, 

Dr. J. E, Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 




































DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICERS. 


Commissioner—s, L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. OC. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 

N.C, 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 

N.C. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President-—-O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. VanLinley, Chair 
man; J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff O. W. Black- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
Beck. 

District . Vice-rresesident— W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. Cole, 
Weynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, Blowing Ri ck. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—L. Banks Holt, Graham. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 





Treasurer—C. B, Denson, Raleigh. 





State News. 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Newton Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
There has been a great clamor for 
rural free delivery mail routes in 
this county since the inspector has 
been here and there seems a proba- 
bility of getting the routes estab- 
lished. A number of petitions for 
routes are now in circulation. 

Col. Olds: The figures as to the 
amount taken out of the pockets of 
the people and mainly poor women 
and girls, by the swindlets who 
eperated the Amos Owen Cherry 
Tree Company, is put in the Obser- 
ver at something like $46,000. I have 
heard it put considerably higher. 

Statesville Mascot: Union Grove 
township is said to have largely in- 
oreased the acreage of wheat sown 
this fall over last. W.P. Sharpe of 
that township drilled for himself and 
others 148 acres, while one of his 
neighbors, Wm. Campbell, put in 
about 100 acres. These are only two 
ef the many drills in the township. 

Greensboro dispatch: It is learned 
here that Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of 
the University of Louisiana, is to re- 
tarn to North Carolina and take the 
ehair of English at the University, 
succeeding Dr. Thomas Hume, who 
will be made Professor Emeritus. 
Dr. Smith will take charge of the 
department at the beginning of the 
mext annual session. 

Raleigh Post: Governor Aycock 
yesterday appointed Mr. W. C. Ham- 
mer, editor of the Asheboro Courier, 
solicitor for the Tenth district to fill 
the vacancy caused by the untimely 
death of Mr. Wiley Rush. Mr. Ham- 
mer is not only a faithful editor, but 
a lawyer of ability, a gentleman of 
high character, and an all round good 
man. He will fill the office well. 


Wadesboro Messenger: This seems 
to be a bad year for farmersany way 
you take it. Less thana half crop 
of cotton and almost no corn at all 
was bad enough in all reason, but 
now the failure of small grain to 
come up is another disaster they are 
being called on to face. It is said 
there is a silver lining toevery cloud, 
but the one to this most calamitous 
of years has not putinits appearance 
as yet. 

Roxboro Courier: ‘‘Farming don’t 
pay.’’ Did you ever hear that be- 
fore? Mr. W. G Rogers, of Rose 
ville, in answer to our question as to 
what the condition of the farmers in 
his section was, replied, ‘‘that he 
did not know how others were situ 
ated but as for himself, it had been 
a good year for him; that he bought 
his farm of 179 acres and that his 
crop of tobacco this year would pay 
for it—that is, he would make 
enough on this crop clear to pay for 
the farm.’’ 

There is a strong reminder of the 
court scandal at Statesville last 
spring in the Asheboro special in 
this morning's paper which tells of 
the tampering with a witness in a 
railroad case by an agent of the 
Southern Railway Company. The 
best friends of the Southern Rail way 
wish it would stop this sort of thing, 
but as long as it keeps up this cluss 
of business and continues to fight 
justice as itis doing in the James. 
Howard case. from Rowan and as it 

often does, it is estopped from com- 
piaining that it is denied justice in 
the courts. ‘He who: would have 
equity must do equity.—Charlotie 
Observer. 


DEATH OF COL, COWLES. 





The State loses one of its best men 
in the death of Col. W..H. H. Cowles 
at Wilkesboro yesterday. He wusa 
dashing cavairy leader inthe Army 
of Northern Virginia and was dan- 
gerously wounded. He had the 
same cavalry dash about him that 
characterized his great chief, Jeb 
Stuart. So conspicuous was his ser 
vice that Gen. Vance specially recom. 
mended his promotion to a brigudier 
generaloy. His was a most attractive 
personality and he was a most com- 
panionable man. He did the State 
gome service as Representative of 
his district for four terms in Con- 
gress. He was not yetan old man, 
being only 61 years of age. With 
the passing of the first year of the 
century, he crosses the river to rest 
with his comrades under the shade 
of the trees.—Charlotte Observer, 
31st ult. 

At the First Sign of & cramp or 
other puin in the bowels take Perry 
Davis’ Painkiller in hot water, 
sweetened and you have mastered 


the difficulty. There is but one 
Painkiller, Perry Davis’. 25 and 50c. 





THE NELLIE CROPSEY MYSTERY. 


The death of Miss Nell Cropsey of 
Elizabeth City seems quite mysteri- 
ous. Aftera sudden disappearance 
of five weeks this unfortunate young 
lady was found, on last Friday, in 
the river almost opposite her father’s 
home, and where diligent search had 
been repeateuly made. The doctors 
held an autopsy and reported that 
‘there were no external marks of 
violence on body, head or face,’’ but 
the coroner’s jury rendered a ver- 
dict that she ‘‘came to her death by 
being stricken a blow on the left 
temple and being drowned in the 
Pasquotank river.’’ The jury recom- 
mended that Wilcox, who had been 
arrested as her supposed murderer, 
be held in custody to await further 
investigation. Thus far there is not 
sufficient evidence against Wilcox or 
anybody else. It is a very grevt 
mystery, which we hope may soon 
be solved.—Chatham Record 

The mystery of the disappearance 
of Nellie Cropsey, of Elizabeth City, 
is at last solved, and the worst fears 
are realized in the finding of her 
dead body in the river almost ex 
actly opposite her home. The 
tragedy, for such it was even before 
yesterday’s sad disclosure, had 
come to be one of interest far beyond 
the confines of the State. The ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury will tend 
to keep the case before the public 
for a long time yet as one of absorb- 
ing interest, for it holds to the 
opinion that the unfortunate girl 
died as a result of a blow on the 
temple and drowningin the Pasquo- 
tank river. This seriously implicates 
the lover of the girl, James Wilcox, 
with whom she was having a lover's 
quarrel when last heard of alive. 
The verdict exonerates Nellie Crop- 
sey from both the suspicions of un- 
maidenly conduct and of suicide. 
The promptness of the sheriff of 
Pasquotank county and of Governor 
Aycock in taking steps to protect 
Wilcox are highly commendable — 
Charlotte Observer. 


THE STATE LIVING BEYOND ITS INCOME 





Sqquguiations Greatly Exceed the Treasury 
Receipts. 
Chief Clerk Moody, of the State 
Treasury, has completed a summary 
of the appropriations to State insti- 
tutions, etc , for 1900 and those for 
1902. The showing thus made is 
startling to the officials. Here are 
the figures for 1900 and those for 


1902. 
1900. 1902 


Sch’l for deaf mutes $ 40,000 $ 43,500 
Institut’n for blind 67,500 65,000 
State University... 25,000 37,500 
Normal and Indus- 
trial College 
Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. . 
Agricultural andMe- 
chanical College 
(colored) 

Hospital at Raleigh 
Hospital at M’gant’n 
Hospital at G@’dsboro 
Solders’ Home. 
Dangerous insane 
and colored crim- 


40,000 


30,200 


55,000 
100,000 
45,000 
10,000 


15,900 19,500 





$398,440 $584,560 
Net inorease over 
1900 for 1902 
Balance unpaid from 1900... 


$186,160 
100,000 


$286,160 
100,000 
100,000 


To be paid in 1902 
Inoreéase pensions 
Increase public schools 
Increase judiciary 
Inorease corporation commis- 
sion, disabled soldiers, etc. 35,000 


$531,160 
Net increase to revenue will 
be not. over 


$461,160 

The qaestion is how will this large 

demand be met. Ié is one which 

puzzles the officials. Indeed, it isa 
serious matter.—Col. Olds. 





8. B. ALEXANDER A CANDIDATE. 


Charlotte Observer, 1st: In an 
interview with an Observer reporter 
last night, Hon. S. B. Alexander 
stated that he would bea candidsxte 
for the United States Senate to suc- 
ceed Senator Pritchard. 

Capt. Alexander intimated that he 
would make no active canvass in the 
interest of his candidacy. 

‘‘The present Senatorial campaign 
is new in the history of this State, 
anyway,’’ added Capt. Alexander. 
‘In former times—in the days of 
Vance and Ransom and before then— 
a candidate for the 
made any announcement of his can- | 
didacy until after the Legislature | 
was elected. His candidacy was, of 
course, known to a few intimate 
friends, but not generally; and as! 





The Progressive Farmer, January 7, 1902. 


the representatives from the coun- 
ties were uninstructed the fight was 
before them solely.’’ 

Five times a Senator from Meck- 
lenburg county and twice a Congress- 
man—this is the public record of 
Capt. Alexander. His political life 
has familiarized him with the duties 
of public service, and this friends 
hold up as one proof of his fitness 
for high office. The other Demo- 
cratic candidates in the field—Hon. 
Lee 8. Overman, of Salisbury ; Hon. 
R. B. Glenn, of Winston, and Locke 
Craige, Esq., of Asheville—are all 
lawyers. Capt. Alexander is a far- 
mer. The other candidates are com- 
paratively young men, and none of 
them served in the Civil War. Capt. 
Alexander was a Confederate soldier. 
He and his friends state in this con- 
nection, by the way, that North 
Carolina is the only Southern State 
that has no Confederate soldier in 
Congress. 





ELON COLLEGE GETS $32,000. 


The friends of Eton College have 
cause to greatly rejoice. Hon. F. A. 
Palmer, a wealthy philanthropist of 
New York City, proposed to give the 
College $20,000, if its friends would 
raise $12,000 by December 31st. This 
$12,000, the amount of the indebted- 
ness of the College, has been raised 
and will liquidate the debt, and the 
$20,000 will be endowment. The 
donation will start off the institution 
for the New Year with renewed 
energy and bright hopes for greater 
usefulness in the future.—Graham 
Gleaner. 





JAMES W. REID, A FORMER CONGRESS- 
MAN, DEAD. 


Reidsville Special to the News and 
Observer: James W. Reid died at 
his home in Lewiston, Idaho, this 
morning. He was a former Con- 
gressman from this district, son of 
the late Dr. Mira F. Reid and brother 
of the late Rev. Frank L. Reid, D. 
D., leaders of the Methodist ministry 
in North Carolina. He has been 
practicing law in Idaho for sixteen 
years. His wife resides at Went- 
worth. 

Mr. Reid was one of the mos¢ bril- 
liant men this State has produced in 
recent years. His public career was 
successful. 





INCREASED TAXABLE VALUES IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Reports for1901 Show Gain of $30,328,234 
Over 1900—Gains in Schedules B and C 
Not Included 

The returna in the office of the 
Corporation Commission show that 
the increase in taxable values in 
North Carolina for 1901 over 1900 is 
$30,328,234. This is on real estate, 
personal property, bank stock, cor- 
porate excess, railways, telegraphs, 
etc., and building and loan com 
panies, and is exclusive of one coun- 
ty, Harnett, which has made no re- 
turn to the commission yet, and esti- 
mating the increase in five others 
which have made only partial re- 
turns 

Some idea of the increase during 
the past thre yeurs 1% conveyed by 
the fact that the State Auditor’s re- 
port of values for 1899 gave the valu 
ation at $287,339,285, and the reports 
for 1900 and 1901 ure respectively 
$309 097,359 and'$339, 425 593. 

The Corp >raticn Commission on 
yesterday iseued a comparative stute- 
ment of texable values for 1900. and 
1901. The etetement is compiled 
from the rep >rts of registers of deeds 
of the various counties giving ‘the 
real and p2rsonal property, and from 
certificates in the hands of the State 
Auditor, that partrelating to banks 
and corporations béing from the 
latter source 

The tabulated state nent follows: 

Real esta‘e—1901, $173,738 984; 
1900, $166,444,353; increise, $7,294,- 
601. 

Personal proj; erty—1901, 
834,449; 1900, $93,506,612 
$14,327,837. 

Bank stock—1901, $6,232,243 ; 1900, 
$5,249,062; increase, $983,151 

Corporate excess—1901, $5,867,000; 
1900, ; increase, $5,867,000. 

Railways, telegraphs, etc.—1901, 
$45,148,786; 1900, $43,510,067; in- 
crease, $1,638,719. 

Building and loan associationss— 
1901, $604,131; 1900, $387,205; in 
crease, $216,926. 

Totals—1901, $339,425,593; 1900, 
$309,097,359 ; increase, $30,328,234. 

Gross incomes in 1901 amount to 
$1,839,631, which amcunt, taxes at 


$107,- 
; incrsase, 





Senate never| was $14,131 at five 


one per cent, amounts to $18,396.31. 
| lo 1900 the amount of gross iacomes 


| $912,013 a6 one-halt of one per Cent, 
| yielding $5,266 6GLreven'e Ineréuse 
| 1901 over 1900, $1 3,129 70, which is 
equal to the revenues derived from 
|an income of $2,282,425 in property. 


| aan sluigh Post. 


per oent and! 


LYNCHING IN NORTHAMPTON. 

Governor Aycock issued an order 
and commission yesterday morning 
for Judge Justice to hold a special 
term of the Northampton county 
criminal court for the purpose of 
trying the negro Jeter Mitchell, for 
the crime of criminal assault upon 
Mrs. Lucinda Hall, but before the 
document’s left the city news was 
received that an infuriated squad of 
citizens had given ‘Judge Lynch’’ 
jurisdiction and Jeter Mitchell had 
already suffered the death penalty, 
having been hung toa neighboring 
tree. 

In speaking of the crime of which 
the negro was guilty Mr. Harris said 
that Mrs. Lucinda Hall, a white lady 
seventy years old, and of the best 
families in Eastern Carolina, started 
from her home over to her son’s 
house, about half a mile away on 
Christmas day. The path led through 
a little skirt of woods and in this 
lonely place she was assaulted by the 
fiend, who choked her and succeeded 
in his diabolical purpose. The out- 
rage occurred near Garysburg. 

The news of the crime spread 
quickly and Mitchell was arrested 
within two hours and positively 
identified as the criminal. He was 
then placed in the Jackson jail. 
Sentiment ran high in righteous in- 
dignation and last night he was 
lynched. 

It is generally pronounced very 
unfortunate that the lynching oc- 
curred, especially inasmuch as the 
Northampton authorities and Gov- 
ernor Aycock were taking steps to 
mete out the most speedy justice 
possible to the criminal — Raleigh 
Post, 29th. 


o—— oe 
STEPHEN D. POOL DEAD IN LOUISIANA. 


Col. Stephen D. Pool died Christ- 
mas week at Tangipahoa, La., aged 
72. He wasa native of Pasquotank 
county, N.C. He was editor of the 
Wilmington Journal of Commerce 
and other North Carolina papers in 
antebellum days, member of the 
North Carolina Logitlature and 
Clerk of the House. Although 
a strong Union man when the war 
broke out, he entered the Confeder- 
ate service and was Colonel of the 
Tenth North Carolina Artillery. In 
1886 he was elected State Superin- 
tendent of Education. For a num 
ber of years Colonel Pool has resided 
in Louisiana, being part of the time 
engaged in farming. 


The Cnarlotte News te ls of a case 
in the Recorder’s Court, wherein it 
came out in the evidence thata boy 
ten years old was employed in the 
Victor cotton mills. Later, Recorder 
Stannonhouse said toa report:r of 
the News: ‘There have been sev- 
eral ca*es before me recently, which 
have developed the fact that chil- 
dren under twelve years are workivg 
in some of the mills. The mill men 
entered into an agreement not to 
work chi'!dren under twelve years in 
their mills, and the Legi:latere as 
cepted it in gocd faith, and if the 
mill men who entered in*o this agree- 


ment are nt living up t it Lintend 
to fied ont We want no labdur 
troubles in the South.”’ 





Every mother can have, fr 
book on the disorders of childrens 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured chives for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cen 


—. &S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Knolon and solon % 
lwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 





POTA TOES 


Among all the varieties of 
tatoes for early Southern 
planting nothing equals 


Red Bliss 
Triumph 


Very early, 
grower,good yleld- 
erand ome red 


te, Thisi the In = 
Red Bermuda ofthe early season's trarket. 


We have alargestock of specially fineseed. 





Write for Large Pree ‘o Illustrated Cata- 
log of everything for the garden and farm. 


J. Bolgiano & Son, Dept. T Galtimore,Md. 


is often enoug NA LIFE Tit : 


pr buy a wagon if you ys the — kind, ie 


HANDY 
WAGON 


ELEGTRE 


ina ry con 


r asts because tires ¢: 
ti arava eoerit CYA kors ar th 4m 
Ve! rot, swell or dry out 


; ncs. 
7b 7OUSARDS NG VY § iy Bany ‘USE. 
Jon uu gr ree arm Saviocs.”” 


nu 1 yor 
ELECTE 10 Ww HE ELCO., 3B A. S14 Gniney. Ale. 


Wood’s Seeds 


BEST FOR THE SOUTH. 


SEED POTATOES 


ONE OF OUR LEADING SPECIALTIES. 

We have thousands of barrels in 
stock; the best Mlaine-grown 
and Virginia Second Crop Seed. 
Wood’s 1902 Catalogue gives 
comparative crop results, both:as 
to earliness and yield, with Maine- 
grown and Second-crop seed. It 
also contains much other useful 
and valuable .information about 
Potatoes. Write for Catalogue and 
Special Potato Price List. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalogue 


for 1902 gives reliable, practicai, up-to- 
date information about all Seeds. giving 
not only descri ptions, but the best crops 
to grow, most successful ways of grow- 
ing different crops, and much other in- 
formation of special interest to every 
Trucker, Gar denerand Farmer. Mailed 
free upon request. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Truckers and Farmers requiring large 
quantities of seeds are requested 
to write for special prices. 

















Corn Planting 


must be welland carefully done, as the fu- 
(7%, ture crop depenus uponit. For all pu 
Q any soil, on all kinds o 
no} thing equals the 


S CORN PLANTER. 
Itsaves hina, labor, money and insures the You 
know when it is working; 3 you can see the corn on its 
round. Made with or without fertilizer 
ew device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
Isge, corn, ete. Wealsomake the famous Spangler Low. 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. Write for catalog and circ. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Queen St., York, Pa. 


way to the 
it. 














CHRISTMAS & NEW YE4R RATES. 


On account of the Christmas 
and New Year holidays the South- 
ern Railway has arranged to sell 
round trip tickets apon a basi; 
of one and one third first class 
limited fares to all points South 
ot tke Ohio and Potomac and 
East of the Mississipp: rivera; 
tickets t> be placed on sale De- 
cember 23rd, 24tb and 25th and 
agnin on December 30th, 31st and 
January 1st with final jimit Jan 
uary 3rd, 1902. Tickets for stu- 
dents of schools and colleges can 
be purchased on December 16th, 
to 22nd, inclusive limited t+ Jan- 
uary 8th, 1902, upon certificate 
from Principal, President or per 
son in charge of the achonl 

For further informaiicn please 
call on anv agent of the South. 
ern Railway, or write: 

R. . VERNON, T. P. A,, 
Charlotte, N. iG 


“‘Rich Soil”’ 


can be had more ly, cheaply and 
surely by using 


THE SPANGLER 
Single Row 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR. 


rd 
than with any means known. It distributes ail 
— of fertil zer into the open furrow after the 
undis prepared or Potato Cotton, Tobacco, 
Peas, e' t saves fertilizer 

by’ putting it on the right spot. 

ne epee tg per acre. We 


SPANGLER coRMe reheat 


izer attachment. The bes 
and most Perfect Corn Pustee 
er j / Machine ever put into a field. 
- . Send for catalog and circulars. 
THE SPANG 











. 9 . 
$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 
We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of Saw Mills and Ma 
chinery. Write for circulars 

and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, WiKSTON-SALER, 





posure THEIR 


Sk u mn Kk! gm Skins and Other 


ion OS 5 a —_ 
To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 
WRITE. FOR CIRCULARS a8 


ge 





(Tecumseh G o0n03.) 


POLAND CHINAS, 4,,2°Rer!r, x ane 

Boors—“‘Tecumseh G” and “Monarch.” The 

two best strains of living hogs represented in 

this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 

Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
et the best, m the oldest and largest herd of 
oland Chinas in this cum, e oe. one. aelt Wes- 

GRA 





tern prices. Address: 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


| anywhere in the South, 





Its quality Inlbecnons 
= the selling Price, 

* Profitable fruit 
growing insured only 
when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer, 
Neither guantiy » 
good quality 


without Potash. 
Write f 
Cece otis to 


Resor See) ey GERMAN KALI works, 
we SAI ay %3 Manpeu St. New York City, 
Oe - 





IMPROVED FAR® FOR SALE. 


97 acres one and one-half miles fro 
Raleigh. Level macadamized road. Telephone 
connections. Good buildings. 25 acres bear. 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land, P Tice to 
quick buyer $3,000—4 cash, remainder to suit 
at6 per cent. GERALD ey ooig § 


The 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


. TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles- 


ton, hin. Augusta, Pine- 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the + Sky. 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 


Mm city of 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 


Re Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
information, or address: 


R. L. VERNON, Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent 


Charlotte, N.C. Ri: hmond, Va 


8 H. HARDWICK, 
G'neral Passenger Agent. 


J. M. CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 





Opening of Winter Tourist Season. 


The Southern Railway, which op- 
erates its own lines over the entire 
South and forms the important link 
in tbe grand highway of travel be- 
tween the North and Sonth, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Pacific Coast and 
Central Americ a, announces for the 
winter of 1901 ‘and 1902 the most 
superb service ever cffered Its 
splendid regular service will be aug 
mented by the Southern Palm Limi- 
ted, « magnificent Pullman train, 
which wil! '}- onerated between New 
York and: Avvustine, Florida 


“Winter Homes Southern 
Lands,” 


The above is the title of an attrac 
tive booklet just issued by the Pas 
senger Department of the Southern 
Railway It is bexutifully illustra- 
ted and fully describes the winter 
resorts of the South. A copy may 
be secured by sending a two cent 
stamp to 8. H. Hardwick, G. P.A 
Washington, D.C. 


This popular route, whose lines 
penetrate some of the bios country 
fur game, birds and fish io al feund 
bus on sale 
reduced rate tickets Soom Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Richmond tv all 
points in Virginia, North and So yuth 
Carolina, for the benefit of hunting 

and fishing parties, moving individ: 
ually or otherwise. One dog is Cat: 
ried free with each passenger and 
others sre transported at a aml! 
cost 

Full inf rmation as to most desir 
ble points, rates, schedules, °°: 
furnished upon application to any 
agent or representative of the Com- 
peny. 
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Miscellaneous. 


p FROM THE BUSINESS MANAGER 





, subsoribers, and writers to 

PR OGRESSIVE FaRMFR: Unless 

Tae ve had some experience in it, 
on ha not realize what a pleasure a 
ou o and cheerful response to our 
ao reminders” brings to us. 
gent oe received with thankfulness 


Vv 
pA an the kind words and re- 
yang of quite a number of our 
D 


the last two weeks. 

are waiting for ® more con- 
anne season; we hope to hear 
m as soon a8 they can make 


friends during 


yen 
from the ales 

onvenient. ‘ 
it ie we wish to again try, at least, 


to emphasize an importeat point : 
When writing to The Progressive 
Farmer always be sure to name your 
If you do not, we are 

postoffice. i 
forced 0 look over our list of about 
g,000 names tO findit, and frequently 
~ do not succeed. We do not know 
gnere to look for your name nor 
how ¢0 direct a letter to you unless 
we know your postoffice. Some times 
we can learn from the postoffice 
stamps where the letter was mailed, 
bot not always, a8 they are some 
times indistinct. Frequently, too, 
they are stamped at one office when 
the person gets the paper at another. 
gome times we receive an envelope 
in our mail, open it and find a $1 or 
32 bill. This makes us happy, but 
we are disappointed when we find 
nota word to indioate from whom, 
from where, Or for what purpose, it 
was sent. Especiallyis this annoy- 
ing because perhaps in a month we 
receive a letter scoring us for not 
changing the label and saying: ‘Did 
you receive 80me time ago, (not say- 
ing when,) that dollar I sent you? If 
youdid, why don’t you change my 
label?’—and that letter abruptly 
ended without either the name of 
the writer or his postoffice address. 

This is no fiction; it is a fact, and 
can be demonstrated in this office on 
anaverage of once a month, atleast. 
Several such instances now await 
adjustment. We have written on 
thissubject before and we beg our 
subscribers to be sure to state in 
every letter they write us the name 
of their postoffice, their own name, 
andif they send money in any shape, 
statehow much and what it is sent 
for. 

We have recently received remit- 
tances by mail, with no name of 
sender, which, of course, we do not 
know how nor to whom fo credit it, 
as follows: 

Deo. 21, 1901, from Glover, N. C. 
Deo. 24, 1901, from Louisburg, N. C. 
Jan. 2, 1902, from Polloksville, N.C. 

Parties who sent these remittances 
will please describe character of re- 
mittance, amount and what sent for, 
and give above all things, their 
name plainly written, that we may 
gedit them properly. 

Trusting that you have all enjoyed 
a happy Christmas, and wishing you 
the choicest blessings of Providenee 
in bringing to youa most prosperous 
New Year, I am, 

J. W. DENMARK, 
Business Manager. 


ee 
MERTING OF THE STATE FARMERS’ A8- 
SOCIATION. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There will be a meeting of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State As- 
sociation at the Agricultural Build- 
‘ngin Raleigh, at 7:30 p. m., Jan. 
‘Mth This will be an important 
meeting and representatives from 
svery county should be present. The 
cotton seed situation, the fertilizer 
question, and other topics of interest 
% the farmers will be discussed. 
It is evident that farmers oan 
Profit by organization as well as 
other classes. Times have changed 
‘nd people of every class should 
adapt themselves to the new condi- 


tions, farmers as well as other 


Classes, 


The few who have started this 
farmers’ organization cannot hope 
to succeed in accomplishing the re- 


sults aimed at without the co-opera 


tion of their fellow farmers. Let 
the enterprising and progressive 
farmers {show their interest in the 
movement by being represented at 
this meeting. That the farmers of 
each county may be represented, 
they are requested to meet at their 
Tetive court houses Saturday, 
‘nuary 11th, at 12 o’clock, to select 


"eprerentatives or delegates: to at 


1 


8ra’ 
deleg 


tend the meeting in Raleigh the fol- 
— Tuesday. In counties where 

®ré is no organization, have a farm- 
Mass-meeting and then select 
tes to attend the meetizg in 


Raleigh. Let every person who feels 
interested in the welfare of the 
farmers attend the county meetings. 
This will be a leisure time with the 
farmers and should insure a large at- 
tendance. 
Dr. R. H. Spriaut, Pres’t. 

T. B..PARKER, Seo’y, 

N. C. Farmers’ State Association. 





SHORT PEANOT CROP. 

A special from Norfolk, Va., 
forcibly presents the existing short. 
ness of the peanut crop: 

Peanut men say that the report 
that there are only about 2,000 bags 
of Virginia nuts now in the hands of 
commission merchants here as 
against perhaps 20,000 bags held by 
them at this time last year, fell short 
of telling the extent of the apparent 
shortage in this year’s crop of Vir- 
ginia nuts. Experts yesterday varied 
in their estimates of the stock held 
last year, some placing it below 50,- 
000 bags, and some going as high as 
80,000 bags. It was agreed that the 
present stock was probably closely 
estimated at 2,000 bags. 





CALENDARS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

The most artistic 1902 calendar 
that has reached us as the gift of 
any business house is that of Swift 
and Company, Chicago. ‘Swlft’s 
Classic Calendar”’ is its title, and it 
consists of four art panels, each leaf 
7x16% inches, reproductions of paint- 
ings by Jules Delaroche, the famous 
French artist. The subjects repre- 
sent ‘‘lusty Spring, freshly budded ;”’ 
“sweet Summer, the summer of 
youth; ‘‘Autumn, harbinger of 
health and prosperity ;"’ ‘Winter, 
frosty and joyous.”’ 
The calendar will be sent to any 
address for ten cents in stamps or 
money. Address Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ml. 


* * + * * * 


In the beautiful Fairy Art Calen- 
dar for 1902, aside from the calendar 
proper, there are four art supple- 
ments presenting exquisite figure 
compositions selected from the 
famous Paris Salon pictures, painted 
by the celebrated French artist, 
Edourd Bisson. Each of these pic 
tures is faithfully reproduced in all 
the beautifal colorings of the origi- 
nals. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company are 
mailing this calendar free to any one 
returning ten Fairbank’s Fairy Soap 
oval fronts, or sending twelve two- 
cent stamps. Returning ten oval 
fronts, however, is the best and 
surest way to obtain the Fuiry Art 


Calendar. All grocers sell Fairy 
Soap. 
* * * * ¢ > 


But most people want also a large 
calendar, more useful than orna- 
mental, the figues on which can 
easily be seen across a room. A 
neat and attractive calendar of this 
kind is that issued by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. 


* * * * * * 


But for service given commend us 
to the ‘Columbia Desk Calendar.”’ 
This calendar has been a fixture in 
many business offices and homes for 
many years, its great popularity be 
ing largely due to the thoroughness 
with which it serves its purpose as a 
memorandum device. It isa most 
convenient repository of things to 
be remembered and at the same time 
possesses all the requisite features 
of an almanac for every-day use. 
Copies may be obtained by sending 
ten cents in postage to the American 
Biocyle Company, Eastern Sales De- 
partment, 152 Franklin St., New 
York City. 





The first step in any kind of educa- 
tion, industral, literary or profes- 
sional, is learning to read. I have 
heard people talk as if industrial 
education were possible for illiterate 
people. Just as well talk of a law 
school or medical college for illiter- 
ates. Machinery has entered all in- 
dustrial life and modern machinery, 
to say nothing of the demands of 
citizenship, calls for trained and in- 
telligent operatives. The fact is 
there is no comfortable place in 


cannot read and write, and the in- 


than genius itself. 





STOPS THE COUGH AND WORKS 


OFF THE COLD. 





La: 
one d day” Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in 


No Cure, No oe 2 cen 


civilization for men and women who 


stances to-day of extraordinary suc- 
cess among illiterate people are rarer 
In a State or 
section where one-thrird of the popu- 
lation above ten years of age cannot 
read and write, the removal of that 
handicap is the first public question 
with which Christian benevolence 
and statesmanship must deal.—Presi- 
dent Molver before Southern Educa- 


THE NEW CAPITAL-LABOR ARBITRATION 
COMMISSION. 


See 


A conservative tone marks the 

newspaper comment on the commis- 

sion that was formed in New York 

City last week, under the auspices 

of the National Civio Federation, to 

arbitrate disputes between capital 

and labor. The general opinion 

seems to be that the meeting of the 

capital and labor leaders and their 

indorsement of arbitration is in it- 

self encouraging, but that we must 

not expect too much in the way of 

immediate practical results. A 

typical comment is that of the In- 

dianapolis News, which observes: 

“If does not mark the beginning of 

the millennium nor the era of peace 
and union between capital and labor. 

There will be outbreaks of all sorts 
in the future, as there have been in 
the past. Butit does mark, we bo- 
lieve, progress toward as much of a 
millennium asis good for us in this 
world, which is and must forever be 
a place of discipline. One thing 
certainly will come from it, and that 
is better understanding, which is 
always a first step.’’ 

The capitalists were represented 
at the conference by such men as 
Charles M. Schwab, Senator Hanna, 
Oscar Strauss, 8. R. Callaway, and 
H. H. Vreeland, and among the labor 
leaders present were Samuel Gomp- 
ers, John Mitchell, Frank P. Sar- 
gent, and Theodore J. Shaffer. It is 
reckoned that $1,000,000,000 in cap- 
ital and 1,000,000 workingmen were 
represented. The main result of the 
conference isa committee of thirty. 
six, twelve capitalists, twelve labor 
leaders, and twelve prominent citi- 
zens who are neither employers nor 
employed. The most prominent 
names in the capitalist and labor sec- 
tions of the committee are the ones 
given above ; among the citizen mem- 
bers are ex President Cleveland, 
Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Potter, 
President Eliot, of Harvard, and 
Cornelius N. Bliss. The chairman is 
Senator Hanna. According to a 
statement given cut by the commit- 
tee, its scope and province ‘‘shall be 
to do what may seem best to pro- 
mote industrial peace ; to be helpful 
in establishing rightful relations be- 
tween employers and workers; by 
its good offices to endeavor to obvi- 
ate and prevent strikes and lockouts ; 
to aidin renewing industrial rela- 
tions where a rupture has occurred." 
The committee declares further that 
it ‘‘will not consider abstract indus- 
trial problems,’’ and thatit ‘‘assumes 
no powers of arbitration unless such 
powers be conferred by both parties 
to a dispute,’’ and that, ‘‘either as 
a whole or a sub-commlttee by it 
appointed,’’ it shall, ‘‘when re- 
quested, act as a forum to adjust 
and decide upon questions at issue 
between fvorkers and their employ- 
ers, provided, in its opinion, the 
subject is one of sufficient import- 
ance.’’—Literary Digest. 
Melville Alliance, No. 459, Ala- 
mance county, mourns the death of 
Mrs. J. Currie Johnston. Suitable 
resolutions of respect were adopted, 
and sympathy tendered Bro John- 
ston in his severe affliction. 








BUTTEEMILEK FOR SILVERWARE. 


A correspondent of the Christian 
Union has the following: ‘I have 
discovered an easy method of restor- 
ing tarnished silver to its first ap- 
pearance. Silverware becomes 80 
blackened from the sulphur smoke 
that I was disgusted with mine. 
However, I forgot a little cream in a 
jug; it soured, and on cleaning it I 
noticed the bottom was like new 
silver. I immediately put all that I 
had in buttermilk fora few hours. 
The carving became as fresh as at 
first. Any kind of sour milk is jast 
as good. No more scouring which did 
not produce the new appearance.”’ 





“4 Little Cold, You Know"’ will 
become a great danger if it be al- 
lowed to reach down from the throat 
to the lungs. Nip the peril in the 
bud with Allen’s Lung Balsam, 4 
sure remedy containing no opium. 





150 Kinds for iGc, 


It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower .4 
seeds are found in more gardens 2 
and on more fanns than any other 

in America. 
We own and operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our choice seeds. In 
—» order to induce you totry them # 
yA we make the following unprec- 
\ edented offer: 


Tiere is reason for this, Sgt 


20 kinds of rnrest luseious radishes, VW, 
12 magnificent earliest melons, 7 
16 sorts glorious tomators, 
25 peerless letiuce varieties, 
12 splendid bect sorts, \ 
65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, “Qi 7 
in all 150 kinds positively furnishing 
bushels of charming flowers and 
lots and lots of choic 
together with our gre 
telling all about Teos: n 
Oat and Bromusand Speltz, onion 





at 60c.a pound, etc., all on! 
&™. for 16c. in stamps. Write to-day. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 





tional Conference at Winston. 


The Progressive Farmer, .anuary 7 12 


IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 


Vital Statistics Show an Alarming | 
Increase in an Already Prevail- 
ing Disease---Are Any 
Exempt ? 


At notimein the history of dis- 
ease has there been such an alarm: : 
ing increase in the number of cases 
of any particular malady as in that 
of kidney and bladder troubles now 
preying upon the people of this coun- 
try. 

To-day we see a relative, a friend, 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
and in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their serious illness or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouble— Bright’s 
disease 

Kidney trouble often becomes ad- 
vanced into acute stages before the 
afflicted is aware of its presence; 
that is why we read of so many sud- 
den death of prominent business 
and professional men, physicians 
and others. They have neglected to 
stop the leak in time. 

While scientists are puzzling their 
brains to find out the cause, each 
individual can, by a little precaution, 
avoid the chances of contracting 
dreaded and dangerous kidney 
trouble, or eradicate it completely 
from their system if already afflic- 
ted. Many precious lives might 
have been, and many more can yet 
be saved, by paying attention to the 
kidneys. 

It is the mission of THz PRoaGRzs- 
SIVE FaRMER to benefit its readers at 
every Opportunity and therefore we 
advise all who have any symptoms 
of kidney or bladder trouble to write 
to-day to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., for a free sample 
bottle of Swamp-Root, the celebrated 
specific which is having such a great 
demand and remarkable success in 
the most distressing kidney and blad- 
der troubles With the sample bottle 
of Swamp Root will also be sent 
free a pamphlet and treatise of val- 
uable information. 











ay i 
THE COLE MFG.CO. CHARLOTTE,NLC. 
MENOLA, N.C., Sept. 16, 1901. 
The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 
GENTLEMEN:—In referring to your Com- 
binatiou Seed P anter wiil say that it plants 
corn very nie y indeed the dropping is reg- 
ularaid easily adjusted. For cotton, I never 
saw its equal. It is as fine, it seems to me, as 
could be made. Respectfally, ~~ . 
E. T. SNIPES. 

















Gcod For Human Body. 
Corpontia, Inp,, Nov. 8, ’98. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: 

I have another good word to say 
about ‘‘Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
I had a mule hurt in one of our mines 
some time ago. We thought him 
useless, but after working on him 
for some time with Buleam, he came 
out all right. He was very lame and 
could not get around for three 
weeks, but he is now at work as well 
asever. A nephew of mine is aub 

ject to quinsy in the throat. He had 
it lanced three times last year. It 
came this year just the same He 
was about to get it lanced, but I ad 

vised him to use your Balsam, and 
with three applications, in the course 
of three days, his throat was well. 
He says that if that were the only bot 
tle he could get he would not take 
$50 for it. 

ANDREW P. G1LmoouR, Mine Sup’t. 





A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 





The burned district of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is to be rebuilt at once, 
offering un opportunity of employ 
ment to workmen, an excellent pros- 
pect to contractors and capitalists. 
Jacksonville is reached from all di- 
rections by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway System, whico offers unex- 
celled tacilities in the way of sched- 
ules and through car service to that 
point. 


= 6060006 


No Smoke House. Smoke meat 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
Cheaper, clearer than old way. Send for cir- 
cular. EL. iiranser & Bro. Milton. Pa. 












When von wre cargeee rs 
mention i Progresso Marnier 





by engineers and contractors. Price $450 with 
rod and target, Send for circular. 


. Holmes Latest Improved 
Level Eclipse with screw ad- 
justment and tube sights is 
the simplest, best and cheap- 
est Level made. Commended 


W. C. Holmes, 


WANTED—A Young Lady of several years’ 
experi: nce desires a po itiun as primary teacher 
or g vernness in private family; latter pre- 
ferred. Reference given. Addres, “MISS M,” 
Care Progressive Farmer, Ral-igh, N.C. 


12.N. ForsyYtTuH 8rT., 
ATLANTA, GA. 








SEED TIME AND HARVEST. 

A good time to think most seri 
ously of the harvest is seed time. 
The decisions you make then will 
determine the value of your crops 
later. The growing competition 
in seed selling isan increasing 
temptation to unscrupulous deal. 
ers to make extravagant claims 
for their seeds, both in price and 
producing qualities. The wisest 
farmers are those who are influ 
enced mostly by what experience 
has proven to be good and true. 
Thousands of seed sowers in all 
sections of the country sow Fer. 
ry’s famous seeds year after 
year, and have the satisfaction of 
good harvests to justify their 
continued faithin the Ferry firm. 
They pay a few cents more at 
seed time, but realize many dol 
lars in better crops at the har. 
vest. The natural consequences 
of this confidence is an ever in- 
creasing business. D. M. Ferry 
& Co. sent out last year more 
seeds than any other seed house 
in the world. The 1902 catalogue 
of this house is now ready and 
will be found a useful guide in 
selecting the choicest seeds for 
the farmer, the truck gardener 
and the flower gardener. | It is 
sent free on request. Address, 
D. M. Ferry &Co., Detroit, Mich. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Cailer 
calls them to vou. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 


A Turkey Hunt 
is made excitable and profitable by the use of 


the 

Draughon Turkey Caller. 
} acl genio imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
du , and never fails to draw them to you. 
These callers are furnish: d by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each ofabove callers. 








LOW RATES TO CHARLESTON 
EXPOSITION VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


The Southern Railway announces 
the following low rates to Charles- 
ton, 8. C., on account of the South 
Carolina Inter-State and West In 
dian Exposition, Charleston, 8. C., 
December 1st, 1901, to June 1st, 1902. 
The following rates apply from Ral. 
eigh, N.C.: 
$ 5.65 Tickets sold Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of each week com- 
mencing December 3rd _ to 
May 29th, final limit seven 
days from date of sale. Route 
via Selma and Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

Tickets sold Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of each week com- 
mencing Dsacember 3rd, to 
May 29th, final limit seven 
days from date of sale. Route 
via Greensboro and Char. 
lotte, N. C. 

Tickets sold daily commenoc- 
ing November 30th, to May 
lat, final limit ten days from 
date of sale. Route via Sel- 
ma and Atlantic Coast Line. 
Tickets sold daily commenc- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit ten days from 
date of sale. Route via 
Greensboro and Charlotte. 
Tickets sold daily commenc 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit June 3rd, 1902. 
Route via Selma and Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

Tickets sold daily commeno- 
ing November 30th, to May 
1st, final limit June 3rd, 1902 
Route via Greensboro and 
Charlotte. 

The Southern Railway has four 
daily trains for Charleston leaving 
Raleigh as follows: 1:00 a. m., 10: 30 
p.m, 3:50p m,, 3:51 p.m. arrive 
Charleston 7:30 p.m., 11:15 p m, 
7 00 a.m., 5:40a m, respectively. 
Through Pullmans by either route 
from Selma and Charlotte. 

For tickets Pullman reservations 
and any further pxrticulars either 
route from Selma and Charlotte 

For tickets, Pullman reservations 
and any further particulars write or 
call on 

T. C. Sturais, C.T. A, 
Yarborough House, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


$ 7.00 


$ 8.95 


$ 9.90 


$12.25 


$13 50 


J. M.Cutp, T.M,, 
Washington, D C. 








‘ ANTED—A : osition by a young lady as 
~tepographer and commercial! bookkeeper in a 
~choo! or in a business house Schoo! preferred. 

ivod referencegiven Apply to MisS ANNIE 


K. SrIVEY, Leggett, N. ¢ 




















DO ‘YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send your name and address on @ postal card fore 


WINCHESTER 









"GUN CATALOGUE. e IT’S FREE. 
} Itillustrates and describes all Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
* Ammunition, and contains m e information. Send at once to the 

Winchester Repeating sit New Haven, Conn. 
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dress all orders to 


.. Summer Queen 


a .. Baltimore Red 
..Golden Russett 
a .. Edwards 


.. Vandever 


....Hall Seedling 
.... Mis sissippi 


Aud oes A 
....Nasemon 
:...Golden Winter 
.... Yadkin Beauty 
..Nickajack — 


.. Anne’s 
.. Gordon 


ia .Early Bivers 


.... Wilder Early 
.. Early Harvest 


- ..Montmorenci 


_... Black English 
... White English 


a .. Royal 


....Michall’s 


...Marechal Neil 
.. Mae Bride 


|... Marie Guillot 


ee France 

















a .Sammer P’rm'n 
....Maryland | ....Maiden Blush 
.. Horse | ....Red Ch 


_...Keener Seedling 


te .Limbertwig. Red 
.. Limbertwig, Royal 


.... Virginia Beauty 

. Gully | ....Ben Davis 
.... Yates 
Beauty 


pe: .Flaters 8t. John 


....Clapp’s Favorite 

....Lincooln Coreless 

.... Japan Golden Russet 
... Koonce | ... .Seckel 


....@overnor Wood 
.... Reine Hartense | 
.. Centennial | .... Yellow Spanish 


‘ 7 .Black Tartarian 
...Black Eagle | ....Ostheime 


—MULBERRIBS— 
... Downing Everbearing 


... Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— 
.... Norway Spruce 
....Col. Blue Spruce 
.... Arbor Vitre Am’n 
.... Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
...Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— 
...Crimson Rambler 


.. Perie de Jardin 


T. B. PARKER, 
HILLSBORO, N. O. 


—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 
... Pride of North Carolina 
... Yellow Transparent 
...Lute’s Great Keeper 
... Esther. | ....Angels Favorite 
.... Shannon | .... Arkansas Black 
....Coffey’s Seedling 
....Albemarle Pippin 
....Mammoth Black Twig 
...Paragon | ....Gragge 
....Rebel| ....Johns’ F. Winter 
..Catawba’s Favor 


—SELECT APPLES— 


May | ....Red June 
.... Summer Rose 
....Early Harvest | .... Astrachan 
... Yellow June | ....Early Ripe 


ese 


cn . Stevenson's Winter 
.. Blackburn | ....Wine Sap 


....North Carolina Keeper 
....Red Beitigheimer 
.. Delaware Red Winter. 
—CRAB APPLES— . 
.. Red Siberian | ....Transcendent 
—NEW AND RARE PEACHES— 
....8need | ....Triumph 
.... Admiral Dewey 
....@reensboro | ....Huitt 
...Matthews Beauty 
....Elberta | ....Everbearing 
.... Emma | .... Belle of Georgia 
..Carman | ....Bokara, No. 3 
erfection 


—SELEOCT PEACHES— 


....Amsden | ....Alexander 
... Beatrice | ....Early Louise 


....George IV | .... Foster 

.... Red Rareripe 

....Crawford’s Early 

....Crawford’s Late 

....Chinese Cling | ....0. M. Free 

....O. M, Cling | ....Gen. Green 

.... Wonderful | ....Indian 
...Health Cling 


.... Stump of the World 

.... Steady | ....Picquit’s Late 
....Haton’s Golden 

...Bcott’s October 


—PEARS— 


....LeConte | ....Garber 
.... Kieffer | .... Duchess 
...Vermont | .... Beauty 
—CHERRIES— 
....May Duke 
.... Karly Richmond 
... Dyehouse 


—APRIOOTS— 
_..Moorpark | .... Russian 


—GOOSEBERBIES— 
....Downing | ....Houghton 
.. Pearl 


—STRAWBERBIBB— 
...Exoelsior & ... Sharpless 
arly 


....@rady’s Late | ....Shuokless 
... Lady Thompson 


_... Brandywine | ....Clyde 
... Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
... Silver Maple 


' ..Souv de Malmais’n 


_.,. Amerioan Beauty 

.... President Carnot 

..,. Gen. Jacqueminot 
...Madam Masson 

—PLUMS— 

.... Wild Goose | .... Abundance 

....Kelser’s Japan 

....German Prune | .... Burbank 
...Green Gage | .. 


: .. Damsen 
.... Satsuma | ....W 


ashington 


.... Windsor 


- 


7 
Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut out and use the below list, 
with number of trees wanted in 
serted against each variety. Ad- 


_...Sine Qua Non | .... Buckingham 
F | ....Bonum 
..Merit | ....Gloria Mundi 


_...Harper’s Seedling | .... Sherrill 


} 
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Live Stock. 


THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY IN THE 
souUTH. 


EY 
The Type for Milk Production. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 





Phe dairy cow is simply a machine 
for making milk. Food is taken into 
the stomach and manufactured into 
blood which in turn is made into 
milk by the udder; so that the two 


main manufacturing centers of the 
dairy cow are the stomach and the 
udder, and it is around these that 
what is known as the dairy type has 
evolved its peculiarities. The dairy 
cow, however, is more than a ma- 
chine, for she has vitality and recu- 
perative powers which are centered 
in the nervous system, which is the 
engine or force back of her milk pro- 
ducing powers. A dairy cow is easily 
selected by 

HER ‘‘LOOKS’’ OR CONFORMATION. 

In breeding cows or buying them 
for the dairy, let these point: always 
be prominent in mind: 

First, a prominent wedge. By 
this I mean the wedge-shaped up- 
pearance that one sees in looking st 
the cow from the side, the rear and 
the front. The wedge shape is caused 
by the large stomach, which means 
that a lot of raw material can be 
stored there, to be manufactured in 
the finished product of milk and 
butter. Taking the cow as we exam- 
ine her, beginning with the head, 
she should have the ffollowing ohar- 
asteristios: Wide between the eyes ; 
marrow at the base of the horns; 
mild, keen and bright eyes; large 
nostrils and mouth, long, lean face ; 
thin neck, and rather long but no 
appearance of meat; thin shoulders, 
that are very narrow on top and 
scant of meat for covering; big 
stomach showing great room for 
food; prominent hips that are wide 
apart and not covered with fat, in 
fact, the whole of the pelvic region 
should be prominent, showing the 
high and large tail bone; the back- 
bone should be loose and open 
jointed ; the thighs should be tnin 
and scant of beef; the rear udder 
should be well attached up beliud 
and should be full, but not fleshy ; 
the front udder should extend well 
forward on the belly, and both fore 
and rear udders should contain large, 
well-placed teats; the milk veins 
should be large, tortuous and run 
well forward, emptying in large ‘lk 
wells. Such is the type of the ice 
dairy animal. Machines are deviid 
to do certain kinds of work, andc n- 
sequently tuke on certain forms ind 
shapes. The dairy cow machine is 
no exception; she tends to become 
wedge-shaped and lean because of 
the unusual activity in the regions 
mentioned. 

The relation of type to perform) 
ance has been the study for years of 
Prof. Heacker, of the University of 
Minnesota. He proves conclusively 
that a cow when giving milk freely 
and possessing good dairy qualities 
invariably takes on the lean appear 
rnce over every region of the body, 
showing that she is an animal of 
mervoaos organization, and further 
that she utilizes all her foods for the 
making of milk and not for the fill- 
ing out of her form. 


In a good dairy cow there is a 
feminine look that is very character- 
There iano thickening of the 


istic. 
neck or heaviness of the fore quar 
ters indicating the slightest mascu 


linity, but all the parts are lean, 
light, clean cut and in every way in- 


dicative of feminine character. 


COMPARATIVE OOST OF KEEPING DAIRY 


AND BEEF TYPES 


Dairy cows are profitable when 
because of :‘make-up’’ and conforma. 
tion, they are able to produce milk 


and butter. The beef animal appru 


priates her food to herself; that is, 
she lays it on her body as flesh and 
The true dairy cow converts 
what she eats into blood that is 
Hence 
a beef cow is a more costly machine 


fat. 
made into milk and butter. 


for the production of dairy products 


That this is true we need but to 
refer to Haecker’s experiments that 
have been carried on for some years 


and are summed up as follows: 


1 ., rather than the geldings. The geld- 
othe ge spect “9 — ings will ouly perform the work anc 
4; rg .5 cents 
2. Less of beef type... 151 7 years elapse; the mares not only | exclusively now as 
3. Lack’g wedge shape = 14.6 , | Work,.but are constantly adding to 
4, Dairy type......... 12.1 the horse stock, and good, large, 


If we want to produce dairy prod 


ucts cheaply, we must get a machine 
especially intended to produce dairy 
products. Therefore let the dairy- 
man have these factsin mind. The 
great milk producers are of the type 


described; they are profitable be 


cause they have the conformation 


that tends te produce milk. 


One can readily acquaint himself 


with the dairy type and then follow- 
ing up carefully with the milk reo- 
ord and the Babcock test, he isin a 
position to quickly and easily build 
up a herd of dairy cows. With but- 
ter at twenty-five cents per pound 
and milk from five to ten cents per 
quart, there are great opportunities 
for hundreds and thousands of dairy- 
men in North Carolina. We produce 
in our State limits no cheese and not 
near the quantity of butter our peo- 
ple consume. Let us look to breed- 
ing of good dairy cows of the profit- 
able type, to make our butter and 
cheese and have to spare a remunera- 
tive rates for the markets of the 
cities near to us. . 
CHas. WM. BURKETT. 

N.C. A. and M. College. 


THE TREATMENT OF WELL-BRED SWINE. 








Jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Well-bred swine cannot be treated 
in the haphazard manner which is 
often given to the common pigs of 
the farm yard. I have seen farmers 
pay good prices for pure-bred swine, 
and then abuse and so carelessly 
neglect them so that the results of 
the experiment were poorer than 
from common pigs. In order to get 
proper results from pure-bred ani 
mals of any kind they must be 
treated carefully, and with the idea 
that they are very susceptible to 
their surrouncings and environ- 
ments. Chase and worry 4 pure bred 
sow aS many of the common farm 
yard animals are, and she will refuse 
to produce progeny that shows any 
advance upon the scrubs. Indeed, I 
think some times they tend to de- 
generate faster than the common 
stock. This fact is often noticeable 
when fine bred swine are shipped by 
railroad to distant points. They 
arrive in a nervous, frightened con- 
dition, and they will scarcely eat 
enough to keep themalive. Animals 
in such a condition need nursing. 
They require the kindliest sort of 
attention. Treat them as if you 
wanted to make friends with them, 
and in afew days they will feel at 
home. 
There is profit in improving the 
herd with pure-bred stock, but the 
better these animals get the more 
careful we must be in feeding, tend- 
ing, and handling. They require 
better treatment ail around. If one 
is not willing to give this to them, it 
will not pay to make the investment. 
Stick to the scrubs. They are vetter 
suited to such a person’s conception 
of the business. There are farmers 
to-day who argue against pure-bred 
sine simply on that score. They 
do not care to raise hot-house ani- 
mals, as they style them, and so 
they stick to their scrubs. Now 
pure bred swino are not hot-house 
auimals, but then neither sre they 
scrubs. They do not demand cod 
dling, but they do require good, 
rational feeding, breeding and at- 
tending. ‘These are essential to their 
best development. They are also 
necessary for the larger profits which 
the farmer has a right to expect. 
Starting the herd right with a 
good boar is the first step, but the 
good blood thus injected into the 
herd must be kept up and cultivated. 
It is necessary in every possible way 
t> make the mostof the qualities 
developed which go toward improv- 
ing the animals. We cannot empha. 
size theee good qualities any too 
much in our treatment of these ani- 
mals, and if we fail to be in sympathy 
with the work and the animals we 
cannot well succeed 48 we should. 

_ K. P. Smira. 


MARES FOR THE FARM. 





It is an introvertible fact that the 
farmers should keep mares rather 
than geldings to dothe farm work. 
Large heavy mares weighing any- 
where from fourteen to eighteen 
hundred pounds each and bred every 
year to a large, well built, Percheron 
or Clydesdale stallion, will solve the 
labor problem upon most of our 
farms most satisfactorily, for each 
mare will produce a foal every year 
as well as doing her part of the farm 
work, and it will be easy to figure 


. 


in the course 0! a period of say five 
years, when the mares are kept 


-| young horses are always in demand. 
They mature early and bring paying 
money ; are in fact no small item in 
the proceeds of the farm. The cost 
of a few colts up to the age of four 
or five years is inconsiderable as 
compared with the cash value they 
will bring. Every well-located farm 
should certainly not neglect horse 
breeding, for this offers one of the 
main chances for money making.— 
Farmers’ Voice. 





The Poultry Yard. 


HIGH EGG RECORDS. 








sorrespon dence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Good layers are dependent for high 
records upon the quality and quan- 
tity of the food given them, and no 
one can expect to secure great re- 
sults even from the best hens unless 
care is given to them in feeding, 
watering and general oversight. Egg 
records published in the papers are 
in one sense usually misleading. 
They represent not what the hens 
can do right along under normal 
conditions, but what they can be 
forced to accomplish under decided 
artificial stimulus. Thatis, they can 
be fed to lay plenty of eggs for a 
short period, and thus they establish 
arecord. Some times the ordinary 
grower of poultry gets discouraged 
when he reads of such records, and 
finds that itis impossible to come 
anywhere near them. 

No egg record is of any use to the 
average poultry raiser unless it is for 
a full year. A three months’ or 
even 8ix months’ record shows noth- 
ing except the ability of the owner 
to force laying. When the record 
extends over a year, including sum. 
mer and winter, and all sorts ‘of 
weather, it is worth while studying 
it, and finding out something of the 
methods of the owner. For instance, 
there are some hens that have main. 
tained afew years a record of 200 
eggs a year, and they have proved 
so profitable that it has stimulated 
many a grower to attempt to build 
up a flock of 200 eggs-per-year hens. 
This, however, seems impossible. 
The record is too high. One man 
claims to have 50 per cent. of his 
flock making that average. The 
hens are kept on a large pasture 
farm, with woodland attached, and 
a fine stream of pure water running 
through it. The chickens have an 
excellent natural run, and the water 
they drink is always cleun and pure. 
The hens have plenty of exercise, 
shade and sun. They pick upa good 
deal of tood such as bugs and worms, 
and then they are fed literally on 
scraps, grain, orushed shells and 
ground bone. This diet naturally 
helps them toa good, healthy living, 
and so far as possibie the surround. 
ings are all as natural as those pro- 
vided by nature. Their life is no 
more artificial than circumstances 
demand. Sickness and dissases are 
very rare, and the poultry all show 
the good effects of their natural run, 
clean running water, and varied 
food. B :t then there are fifty acres 
to this farm, and less than « thou- 
sand hens thereun. If tuey were in- 
created in numbers so thas ihe 
crowding was greater it is doubtful if 
the same high results could be ob. 
tuined. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
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Is IT UP TU YOU? 


Itis up to you whether you will 
continue breeding the same old 
mongrels, or muke a change and get 
some thoroughbred fowls. 

I can distinctly remember when 
the question was up to me, though 
it was some some fifteen yeurs ago. 

Like a great many vutnuers i did not 
feel as though I could afford to make 
the change all at once, so I bought 
a thoroughbred cockerel to mate 
with the mongrels. 

‘This was a step forward and paid, 
but it was too slow a process of im- 
provement, so sold off all sorub stock 
and invested in thoroughbreds. This 
was the best investment I ever made. 
I not only got more eggs and heavier 
chicks, but got better prices for 
them in market, in fact, could not 
raise chickens enough to supply the 
demand at the increased price. We 
were supplying people at a summer 
resort and soon had the trade all to 
ourselves. I think we were breed- 
ing the Barred Rocks then and there 
was only one fanit that I could find 
with them; the biuck pin feathers 
made us lots uf extra work, so we 
next tried the White Rocks. These 
were O, K. on pin feathers, but we 





up the advantage which will accrve | 


found them less hurdy than the 
Barred variety, lost more chicks and 


| did not get so many eggs. There- 


fore as svon as the Buif Plymouth 
Rucks became estubiished we inves- 


grow less and less valuable as the | tedin them and are keeping them 


they meet all 
requirements. 

As this is the season when most 
people thinks of making a start with 
thoroughbreds or introducing new 
blood, perhaps a few words about 
ordering etock will not be out of 
place. 

The earlier one can place their 
order the better value they will get 
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Book “Busi Dairying” & Oat. 26h tres 
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for their money as a general thing. 
Because breeders have a surplus 
then, and as soon as stock has to 


go into winter quarters, are crowded 
for room. 


Then, too, there is a large num- 
ber to select from, and about the 
best way to order is to enclose the 
amount of money you wish to in 
vest in a certain number of fowls 
and tell the breeder to send the best 
value he can afford. We have al- 
ways had the best results in order- 
ing in this way and saved time and 
annoyance. 

Do not expect to get exhibition 
birds or the best a breeder has for 4 
low price. 

If you want low-priced birds, say 
so, and tell the breeder that you do 
not want to pay for fancy points, 
but just for good breeding stock. 

If one wants an ideal bird for ex- 
hibition purposes, or for some special 
mating, it is best to order on ap- 
proval with the privilege of return- 
ing if not satisfactory, but for ordi- 
nary breeding stock this is hardly 
necessary, aS most breeders will do 
the fair thing. 

Quite often a chick will not show 

up good on arrival, owing to a long 
journey, change of climate, etc. ; 
therefore do not send a complaint to 
the breeder the first thing you do, 
but give the chick a chance to try 
and make something of it. Weonce 
bought a cockerel that was very un 
promising until it moulted in the 
fall after it was a year old, when he 
developed into a very fine bird. 
One more word and I am done. 
Take all the poultry papers you can 
afford. You will learn something to 
your advantage in each of them.—E. 
E. Lawrence, in American Poultry 
Advocate. 


Horticulture. 


GOOD APPLE ORCHARDS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

With some well cultivated orchards 
of apples yielding a profit of hun. 
dreds of dollars per acre this year, 
when fancy fruit is scarce, one may 
question with himself if the apple in- 
dustry is not oneof the most profit- 
able. No, it is not, such it is generally 
understood ; but extraordinary apple 
culture is. That is the difference; 
it is the method more than itis the 
industry. There will be thousands 
of apple orchards which will hardly 
pay anything year after year, but 
here and there, it you go about the 
country, you will find urchards that 
are jiclding handsomeincomes It 
is the difference between good and 
indifferent culture—the price usually 


paid for experience, intelligence and 
good work. 


Ll have always fully belheved that 
the so-called off yeurs and full years 
of the apple crop were merely acci- 
dental results of bad cultures § It, 
was rather our lack of knowledge 
concerning this frcit. Itis unques- 
tionably true that nature runs to ex- 
tremes. One year she will exhaust 
in producing such an abundant crop 
that there will be plenty in the land, 
and the following season there wiil 
come a famines. Modern agriculture 
and horticulture seeks to eliminate 
this uncertuinty, and to attain a de 
gree of uniform production which 
will muke each season’s production 
sufficient for all needs. When you 
go into an old neglected orchard of 
apples and see the trees fairly groan- 
ing under a load of small fruit, you 
know well that the trees are suffer- 
ing. They are producing more than 
they can successfully and their vital. 
ity is being injured so that an attack 
of insects or bad weather another 
season will cause a general dearth of 
fruit. There is a simple way to 
remedy this. Never let a tree pro- 
duce more fruits than it possibly can 
without straining branches. It is 
far better to prune cff rigidly, and 
let a few fruits ripen each season. 
Trees handled in this way will have 
no off years. Every year will bea 
profitable one, and the vitality of the 
trees will be kept above par. Te 
more an apple orchard is neglected 
the more uncertain is the fruit yield. 
There will be seasons of no fruit and 
yeurs of an abundance. I[t is all a 
sort of gamble with the owner. If 
he has an abundance of fruit when 
apples are high priced he will make 
good money ; but like most gambling 
games of life the odds are heavily 
against the owner. This uncertainty 
should be eliminated by better oul- 
ture, and particularly by better 
pruning and thinning out of the 
young fruit. 8. W. CHAMBERS 
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KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SWCKE. 
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SOUTHWARD. 
ag Dail 
No. 81 No. 
Lv New York, P BR R.......... 2S pm Wien m 
Lv Philadelp! PB K...... 822 pm 35am 
Lv Baltimore, PB R............ 545 pm 64am 
Ly Washington, PRR........655 pm ldlam 
Lv Richmond, 8 A L Ry....1046 pm 244 pm 
Lv Petersburg. - Uu3l pm 327 pm 
Lv Norlina, ba 26am 565 pm 
Lv Henderson, bs 280am 62 pm 
Lv Raleigh, “i 846 am 740 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 437 am 930 pm 
Lv Hamlet, Ae 630 am 1050 pm 
Lv Columbia,t e 840am 1%am 
Ar Savannah, - R10 pm 45am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 350pm 918am 
Ar Tampa “ 5am 64 pm 
No. 31 No. 41 
Lv New York, NYP&@N..;7H5 am #855 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, ig? §9Bam 2pm 
Ly New York, O DS88 Co...43 00 pM .......eeeeeee 
Lv Baltimore, B 8 P Co.........ccccssesseess 7630 pm 
Lv Washington, N & W SB............... 630 pm 
Lv Portsmouth,S ALRy..930 pm 94am 
Ly Weldon, i 1216 am 1211 pm 
Ly Henderson, *" 245am 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh, ” 4l0am 385 pm 
v Southern Pines, “ 67am $18 pm 
v Hamlet, ae 7Bam 1050 pm 
Lv Wilmington, « sceenseiescce: a Gee 
Lv Charlot “ ldlam Wlspm 
Lv Chester, 7 12am 142am 
Lv Greenwood, “ 1222 pm 34am 
Lv Athens, a 240pm 62am 
Ar Atlanta,} me 8355 pm 8H am 
Ar Augusta, C& WC Leveeseesee 510 PIM secccseesseee. 
Ar Macon, C of Ga............... 720 pm Uam 
Ar Montgomery, A&@WP...92 pm 68am 
Ar Mobile, L & N.................. BEGUM | caccecnsctecsee 
Ar New Orleans, L @& N........ 730 @ Mo... eseeeeeeee 
Ar Nashville, NC &St.L...64)am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, - 4u0 pm 82am 
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Low Grasses and Raise Cattle, 


—_>— 


ixamine agricultural statistics and 86 the 


uigh rank North Carolina takes in 
acre of grasses 


yield per 
and forage crops. Com 


pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
nave few animals or many, you cannot affora 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY 3. B. 4.4328, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the on} 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 


the South. 


It contains about 14¢ 


pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
tstics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wilé 


pastures, etc. 


It is fully illustrated 


with original analytical engravings 
by Soribner, our greatest grass ex. 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this valu 
able work on hand, and, unti! 
further notice, will send one 
conv of ‘Killebrew’s (Grasses 
nad Forage Crops’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Gr one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pri 
gressive Farmer one year tc 
aby address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 
400 Pages, 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work 


-—comprises—~ 


—History,~ 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, 


Driving, Feeding, 


, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 

















heavy, tough paper binding. 





mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 


his remarkuble work was trst sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has * 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


___ We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip: 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 1n renewal® 
(other than your own) and we will send you a cupy free prepuid. : 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Fa! 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. ©: 
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